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MISS EVA MOORE, WHO APPEARS IN “LIGHTS OUT” AT THE WALDORF THEATRE 


Miss Eva Moore is one of several talented sisters: She is the wife of the clever actor and dramatist, Mr. H. V. Esmond. Mr. H. B. Irving has the leading 
part, and it was because of his father’s death that the play was postponed 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘' Sphere, London.” 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


VIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Scotland.—(Rail, post, and telegraph: Aviemore). First-class 

Residential Hotel. Electrically lighted throughout, Passenger elevator and other modern 

comforis and conveniences. Golfing, ishing. or tarff, apply Mr. W. H. Lecce, Manager. 
Ronte, Highland Railway. 


BBPEFORD.—Tanton's Hotz21. Centre for North Devon. Mo-or Garage.. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughost, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turhish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golr Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1540, with oak-panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunting quarteis. Garage. Moderate tariff. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen’s Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


PAWILISH.-Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


PEVONPORT.— Royal Hotel. First Class Naval and Military. 


PORNOCH (S:otland .—Station Hotel. Stands on the finest site in Dornoch, commanding 
magnificent views in every direction. Faces sea, and is close to golf course. Route, Highlanu 
Railway. 


ELIXSTOWE.—" The Felix.’’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


JLFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-cless cookirg. Baths. Garage. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel. Patronised by Royalty. Restaurant on station platform. Route, 
Highland Railway. 


JERSEY. Royal Yacht Hotel, St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class hotel in the 
Highlands. Magnificent position, facing sea and harbou.s. High-class cuisine with a most 
moderate tariff. 


[LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lit. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer, Unique 
quariers for hunting men. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates fiom 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comtort and luxury. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. ‘lerms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Central for New Fozest and Isle of Wight. 


MAtTLocKk BATH.-—‘‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electiic Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Ho‘el. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.~Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Guaruge. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. Atrrep’FosTrer, Manager. 


CARBORO'’.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Clif. Delightfully situated, En 
pension. Table d'Hote. Telegrams: .‘t Cantab, Scarborough.’’. Nat. Tel. 0202. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 


Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


NTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge ro/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


STON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Detai!s, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, an original Play by ALFRED SUTRO, 
Tele Pee stibyerOsleedl= OLVeELR 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE kVt&RY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME., 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Thess COTS BUM. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different trom that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes snould accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 15.3 teuils, ros. 6d. aud 
7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 48., 3s., and 2s. (Velephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, is. Balcony, 60. 
(1elephone No, 7639 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. ele 
grams :‘' Coliseum, London." : 


CHARING CROSS, 


 MPIRE THEATRE, Leices er Square.—Every Evening et 8.15 (Docrs o,en 8), an 
Original Divertissement, ‘THE BUGLE CALL.” ‘A Revue," by Geo. Grossmith, Ju. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. Matinee Every saturday at 2. 


GHARRELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
FIkST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, October 28th, at 3 o'clock, 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 2rs.), 35., 25., Is. 
Of Chappell’s, New Bond Street, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS : 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XIII.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 
OF PRUSSIA: LEIZLINGEN. By J. L. Pasurorp, M.A. (Written oy gracious permissicn 
of Katser Wilhelm 11.) Illustrated, 

QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES: II, Compiled by ALtrrep E. T, Watson. 

WITH THE KHIRGIZS OF KHAN TENGRI, By Lorp O. Braucuterk. IJ/lustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VIIL--NABOTH'S VINEYARD. By Frank SaviILte. 

DREAMWOLD., By E, ALExaNDER PowELL, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 

THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 

HINTS TO YOUNG FOXHUNTERS. By Major ArtHuR HuGuEs-Onstow. Illustrated. 

BRIDGE. By * Porrranp.” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Aucust Awarp, IJIlustrated. 


To be obtained of ail Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS REGEIVED: BY” “SHE “TATLERY 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Beneractor. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 6s. (Brown, Langham.) 

A Bevy or Girts. By L. T. Meade. 6s. (Chambers.) 

Joan CARRUTHERS, INDIAN PoLIcEMAN. By Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart. 3s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Tue Lire oF JOHANNES Braums. By Florence May. In two vols. 21s. net. (Arnold.) 

Tue Essays oF Exia. By Charles Lamb. With an Introduction by Arthur Waugh. In two vols. 
6d. net each. (me-nemann.) 

eran pa UGEE By Sir W. Laird Clowes and Alan H. Burgoyne. Coloured Illustrations. 
6s. (Nelson. 

Tue Friicut or Greorciana. By R.N. Stephens. 6s. (Nash.) 

Tue Tuirp Kiss. By Herbert Flowerdew. 6s. (Nash.) 

Souvenir oF Sir THomMAs Browne. By Charles Williams. With Twelve Illustrations and 
Notes. (Jarrold.) 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. TO’ “THE TATLER’” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, ad, 
Six months - - - ~ - I4S, 10s 
Three months - - - - - 7s. id, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 198. od, 
Six months - - - - - Igs. 6d, 


Three months - 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
: Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 5 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Oifice, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


\VOLUMES I, to XVII. of 
Pec Belew apes lea 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each, 


‘eRe TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


Fiz RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S. TATLER is as follows: 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
partol the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Ste: /e. 


Lord Nelson and Sir Henry Irving. —The 
two events of last week have been the 
Nelson centenary and the funeral of, Sir 
Henry Irving. It cannot for a moment be 
denied that in spite of the efforts of the 
daily newspapers to run the Nelson cele- 
bration with exceeding copiousness in their 
columns that the more absorbing subject 


round the Painted Hall at Greenwich a 
century ago to get a glimpse of the hero’s 
body as he lay in state. There was a 
three-days procession past his bier. The 
first day all London took the road to 
Greenwich, and when the doors were 
thrown open at eleven in the morning 
tiere were over 10.000 people waiting for 
admission. When the doors were closed at 
four o'clock there were still 20,000 outside 
who were unable to get in. The crush 


The Pretty Children Group Competition. 
—During this and the four succeeding 
weeks we are publishing a selection from 
the photographs sent in to the Pretty 
Children Group Competition. From these 
five collections of interesting and, indeed, 
beautiful photographs we ask our readers 
to decide which is the prettiest. That 
decision must be given on a post card 
addressed, “ The Editor of Thr TaTLer 
Pretty Children Group Competition, 6, 


THE CESAREWITCH RUNNERS FIVE FURLONGS FROM HOME 


The Cesarewitch was run at Newmarket last week and resulted in a win for Major Eustace Loder's Hammerkop, 


which started at 100 to 14 against. Mr. 
Wargrave third. 


of interest has proved to be the obsequies 
of the great actor. Probably so many 
thousands of people were never collected 
in the precincts of the Abbey for . any 
previous ceremony of. the kind. ' 


A Century Ago.—Huge as the crowds 
were that surged past the Nelson Monument 
‘on Saturday they were really not greater 
in proportion than those who struggled 


G. Miller's Merry Andrew was second and Mr. 
The winner is by Gallinule—Concussion and is five years old 


H. Bottomley's 


the second day was even greater, and the 
struggle continued from nine to four. A 
number of people were knocked down and 
almost trampled to death, and when the 
crowd melted away in the evening the 
approaches to the hospital were littered 
with fragments of clothing. In those days 
Greenw.cli, it must be remembered, was a 
distant village to which the enterprising 
Cockney travelled by stage coach. 


THE NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


As it appeared on the occasion of last week's centenary 
celebrations cf Lord Nelson's victory and death at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805 


Great New Street, London, E.C.” It is 
particularly requested that no post card 
be sent in until the last page of pretty 
children has been published. The three 
prizes (1 grandfather clock, a stereoscope, 
and a drawing by Herbert Railton) will 
be given to the senders of the photo- 
graphs which obtain the most votes; that 
is to say, after Wednesday, November 22, 
when the last page will appear. 


THE CROWD WAITING 


IN FRONT OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY BEFORE SIR HENRY 


IRVING'S FUNERAL 


At an early hour cn) Friday morning people began to collect in front of the Abbey in the hope that they might secure the few unreserved seats to be set at the disposal of 
the public. By eleven o'clock the crowd was very large—all sorts and conditions of people testifying to the respect they held for the great actor 
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The Departed Glory of a Famous Financier. 


Tardy Recognition.—We cheered ourselves hoarse last Satur- 
day to the undying memory of Nelson a hundred vears after Is 
death; but the country was talking for thirty-eight vears before 
the Nelson monument was built, and it talked for another 
twenty-four years before the work was finally completed. The 
earliest monument to Nelson was the black silk handkerchief 
the 


sailor wears round his neck. This' was first worn as 


THE BALLROOM AT LEA PARK 


mourning for the great admiral, 
and it continues to be worn 
though the wearers have pro- 
bably forgotten the reason ol its 
existence—if they ever knew. 


Signor d’Annunzio’s Father- 
in-law.—The Duc de Gallese, 
father-in-law of the well-known 
Italian novelist, Signor Gabriele 
d'Annunzio, has just died. The 
duc was a Frenchman by birth 
and his name was Hardouir. 
He took part in the French 
expedition. of 1849 and alter- 
wards settled in Rome, where 
he married the widow of the 
Duc de Gallese, a Papal duke. 
He was authorised to assume 
the title by Pope Piux IX., and 
his daughter, the Duchesse de 
Gallese, married twenty-five 
years ago a young poet named 
Rapagnetta, who became famous under his pseudonym of 
Annunzio. A few years later the couple separated owing to 
incompatibility of temper, and Signor d’Annunzio is still 
occupied in trying to get a divorce. The duc died suddenly 
just after his return from France, where he always spent the 
summer. He was eighty years of age. 


THE PALM-HOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY 


Because his Name was Bug.—A very laborious work 
entitled An Index to Changes of Name has just appeared 
which is full of curious facts. Perhaps the locus classicus of 
change of name was the flight of J. Bug, landlord of the 
Swan Tavern at Waterfield, who in 1862 took the name of 
“ Norfolk-Howard.” Other transformations of Bugg are 
Burg, Coaks, Compton, Durrant, and Wilson. There seems 
to be a strong dislike to bear the names of Jones or Smith 
and, of course, many: Jewish surnames like Levy. 


Rose from the Ranks.—Sheffield féted General Chaffee the 
other day, and Sir Thomas Lipton gave him-a lunch at the 
Savoy. Both. Sheffield and Sir Thomas were delighted with 
their guest. He, too, has risen from the ranks. His father 
was an Ohio farmer who. filled up odd time in cabinet- 
making, and his mother spun her own yarn and wove her own 
homespun what time she brought up sons and daughters to 
the number of thirteen. Adna Chatlee was fourteen when 
his mother died and his father promptly married again—this timea 
widow with twelve olive branches of her own—so the paternal 
household was quite of the expansive western sort with five-and- 
twenty young people to keep in order. In 1861, when he was 
nineteen, Adna Chaffee enlisted in the 6th Cavalry. His brother 
George, who was in the artillery, also fought through the Civil 
War and was wounded at Bull Run. 


The Cesarewitch.—The Cesarewitch, run at Newmarket last 
week, is one of the most popular races of the year and is pro- 
vocative of probably the heaviest betting. The event is 
run over 2 m. 2 fur. 35 yd., and none but the most. staying of 
horses has any chance of winning it. On an average the distance 
is covered in four minutes, and some of the most famous horses in 
the history of the turf have been winners. Ixtreme outsiders 
have won at such odds as 100 to 1, 66 to 1, and 50 to 1 against, 
to enrich the bookmakers and ruin the backers. In the famous 
dead-heat in 1893, when Red Eyes and Cypria ‘could not be 
separated by the judge, the latter started at 66 to J against. 


5 


Ticket-snatchers Sold.—I can recall an amusing incident I 
witnessed at Newmarket upon the- occasion of Chaleureux’s- 
victory in the Cesarewitch. I had to visit the 5s. ring that after- 
noon. This part is invariably packed with welshers, pickpockets, 
and ticket-snatchers. I happened to notice a respectable young 
fellow take £40 to a crisp £10 note about the subsequent winner ; 
I also watched him being shadowed by some rascals whose modus 
operandi is to snatch a winning ticket when the owner presents. 
it to the bookmaker for payment and share out the plunder 
equally between the gang on a reduced scale. 


The Guileless Undergrad.--The horse won-and I saw the 
undergrad, who had £50 to draw, presenting his ticket to the 
bookmaker. It was instantly snatched by one of the thieving 
gang, who quickly disappeared in the crowd. Waiting a second 
or so the guileless student produced another ticket from his 
inside jacket pocket. Before 
the astounded bookmaker 
could recover from _ his. 
amazement upon seeing the 
correct ticket he had paid 
the “ childlike and bland ” 
backer £50. I noticed the 
latter immediately make a 
bee line from the exit with 
a cherub-like smile playing 
round his hairless features. 


Royal Hair-dressing.— 
Most European Sovereigns 
have their own special tastes 
in the matter of hair-dress- 
ing. King [Edward is very 
particular as to the arrange- 
ment and dressing of his 
beard; the King of Greece 
also needs especial care, his. 
hair is so very soft and silky. 


FOUNTAIN ON THE TERRACE 


These pictures illustrate the megnificence that surrounded the late financier, Mr, Whital er 
Wright, whose beautiful home at Lea Park, Witley, is to be disposed of by public 
auction to-morrow 


The Kaiser never has any time to spare, and his impatience of 
delay is asource of infinite trouble to his coiffewy. King Christian 
of Denmark's only desire is to appear natural; his b_ ber's 
aim is to arrange the short white hair so that no suspicion of 
arrangement may be detected. The Shah of Persia goes in largely 
for strong perfumes at his toilet, whilst the Khedive has such a sensi- 
tive skin that only the mildest soap and sharpest razors are used. 
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RAE CALE ER. 


THE GLORIOUS PASSING OF SIR HENRY IRVING 


The Lying im State at the Residence of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


ee 


peel 


en ke 


Laf.y, eite 
, and wending their way through the dining-room, 
i y in state, passed out into Piccadilly, ‘The gr ctor's coffin was covered with wreath The pall of gr laurel wreaths used in. the 
ains state, passe ‘ J 
2 ae PACT att ane ee 7 7 AW > Edwi 0 R.A 
Abbey was to be at the other end of the room. By the side of the bier may be seen the porcrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet, drawn by Edwin Long, R.A. 
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The Funeral of Sir Henry Irving im Westminster Abbey. 


Sir Henry Irving’s Funeral.—The funeral 
of Sir Henry Irving in Westminster Abbey 
was the culminating point of a great and 
splendid career. One of his dearest friends 
said to me after the ceremony, “ This is what 
he would have wished ; this is an ideal end.” 
The Abbey, which seats 3,500 people but into 
which 4,000 were certainly crowded, never 
looked more impressive, not even at the 
Coronation, which was the last time that I 
visited it. As was natural the dramatic pro- 
fession preponderated at the ceremony. Every 
actor of distinction was present. 


The Chief Mourners.—The chief mourners 


were Lady Irving followed by her two 
sons, Mr. H. B. Irving: and Mr. Laurence 


Irving, these by their wives, who are perhaps 
best known to the public by their stage names 


of Miss Dorothea Baird and Miss Mabel 
Hackney. The nalieheecer included the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. 


George Alexander, Sir Squire Bancroft, Lord 


Tennyson, Mr. John Hare, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Professor Sir James Dewar, Mr. 
ALW: Pinero, Sir Charles Wyndham, Lord 


Burnham, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Mr. J. Forbes- 
Robertson, and Mr. Burdett-Coutts, ne ee 
and every phase of English public life was 
represented among the mourners. 


Tennyson and Irving.—I have been present 
at four previous funerals in the Abbey —those of 
Browning and Tennyson, Dean Stanley, and 
Darwin. That of Sir Henry Irving in no way 
Jacked any of the potent impressiveness of the 
preceding ceremonies, although, of course, 
it was a somewhat different gathering—a 
Garrick Club congregation of mourners instead 
of an Atheneum Club group. Very appro- 
priately, considering that it was in Lord 
Tennyson's play of Becket that the great actor 
may be said to have died, his poem, “ Crossing 


The stone indicating where David Garrick lies buried may be seen in the centre. 
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ENTRANCE BY POETS' CORMER DOOR. 


SIR HENRY 


Admit. 


WESTMI 
On FRIDAY, 


FUNERAL OF 


IRVING, Li.D,, D,LiTT. 


ER ABBEY, 
the 20th OCTOBER, 1905, 
12, noon. 


ALL SHOULD BE SEATED BY 1130, 


J: ARMITAGE ROBINSON, Dean 


THE ADMISSION CARD TO THE ABBEY 


SIR HENRY IRVING'S FATHER, MR, BROD- 
RIBS, AND HIS TWO AUNTS 


This portrait is sent by Mr. 


POETS’ 


CORNER 


Morgan, a relative cf 


the family 


the Bar,’ was sung in the funeral service. A 
word of recognition must be given to the 
skill’ and patience with which Mr. George 
Alexander and Mr. Norman Forbes- Robertson 
had organised the whole ceremony. They 
were assisted by Mr, Austin Brereton, Sir 
Henry Irving’s first biographer and one of his 
oldest friends. The arrangements were perfect. 


The Wreaths.—Queen Alexandra sent a 
wreath of lilies and violets bearing a card on 
which her Majesty had written, “ With 
deepest regret from the Queen. “Into Thy 
hands, O Lord, into Thy hands.’ The Duke 
and Duchess of Fife sent a large white cross 
of lilies, while the wreath sent by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts was inscribed, ‘‘ To our dear 
friend, Henry Irving, with sorrow, love, and 
honour.” Mrs. D'Ovl ley Carte’s wreath was 
particularly beautiful. “An interesting feature 
of the ceremonial, apart from the very long list 
of distinguished men who crowded the Abbey 
was the fact that M. Mounet-Sully and M. 
Coquelin cadet represented M. Jules Claretie of 
the Comédie Vrangaise. M.Claretie had pre- 
pared an address which, unfamiliar with Ine- 
lish customs, he had assumed would be read. 


An Interesting Group.-—The group of The 
Two Roses company on the opposite page 
has a special interest to-day from the sad death 
of Sir Henry Irving.. Although taken in i870 
I believe that everyone in this group is now 
dead; George Honey died very suddenly 
while on tour, Harry Montagu ‘died when 
thirty-five years of age, Miss Fawsitt was 
murdered in America, atl Mr. Stevens, who 
was a Roman Catholic, died while on his 
knees praying at morning mass. Mr. C. H. 
Prown was business manager to the company 
and afterwards of the Vaudeville Theatre. 
In 189r he was manager to the [People’s 
Theatre in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Frith 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
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Sir Henry Irving will rest by the 


side of him immediately under the statue of Shakspere 
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Two Interesting Mementoes of Henry Irving’s Youth. 


Chancellor 


“THE TWO ROSES” COMPANY, TAKEN IN 1870 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—Mrs. Billings, James Allen, C. W. Garthorne, Louise Claire, C. 11, Brown, the late (Sir) Henry Irving, W. H. Stephens; 
lower row (seated)—George Honey, Ida Hertz, Harry J. Montagu, Amy Fawsitt 


London Stereoserpic Co. 


THE ‘“‘DEARER THAN LIFE” COMPANY 


names, reading from left to right, are: Unknown, (Sir) Charles Wyndham, J. L. Toole, Mrs. Mellon John Clayton, Lionel Brough, Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. Labouchere), 
(Sir) Henry Irving 
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An American HawKer who may Become 


Russian Charity. — Foreigners when 
they come to this country are supposed 
to be struck with the number of institu- 
tions which are “supported by voluntary 
contributions,” and the amount spent here 
in charity is certainly enormous. Even 
the public- houses in London have their 
collecting boxes on the counter, frequently 
filled and occasionally stolen; but there 
is quite as much liberality in Russia. If 
you go to the theatre there you will be 
asked to pay a couple of pence [or a little 
red stamp on your ticket. The payment 
is a charitable contribution. 


Meets you Everywhere.—At the post 
office you can buy post cards with a 
similar little stamp, for which an extra 
charge is made for charitable purposes. 
Should you dine or have tea at a Russian 
restaurant you will find a contribution box 
on your table. In the drink shops there is 
a little tin tower with a slit in the top, 
placed on every ash tray, to take your 
kopecks if you choose to give any. These 
are generally full. Every Russian drinks 
to excess, and a drunken Muscovite over- 
flows with human kindness. 


Sir Horace Marshall and the News- 
vendors. — ‘The great popularity of Sir 
Horace Marshall of the well-known firm 
of Marshall and Son will be exemplified 


on the 31st inst., when the annual 
festival of the Newsvendors’ Benev olent 
and Provident Institution takes place. 


Sir Horace Marshall presides, and he will 


be supported by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress, the Chinese Minister, Lord 
3urnham, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Mrs. 


Craigie, and quite a number of other dis- 
tinguished people. The charity is a most 
deserving one, and Sir Horace Marshall 
will probably be able to obtain a record 
subscription for the newsvendors’ charity. 


From stercogriph copyright, 1905, Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


ISAAC ROUTMAN, THE LATEST VOCAL MARVEL 


York) hawker, whose vocal 
discovered. 


talent has just been accidentally 
It is believed he will turn out another Caruso 


Railways of the Werld.—According 
to the most recent German statistics the 
length of the railroads Os the world is 
537,105 miles, of which 270,386 are in 
America, 187,776 in E urope, 49,592 
in Asia, 15,649 in Africa, 216,709 
in Australasia. Of the mileage of  , 
European railroads Germany stands i 
first, followed in their order by 
Russia, France, Austria- Hungary, : 
the United Kingdom, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, and Nor way. Theaverage 
cost of construction of the European 
railroads per mile is estimated at 
about £21,000; for the re- 
mainder of the world it is 
little more than £11,000. 
The total value of the rail- 
roads of the world is esti- 
mated at over eight billions. 


Where the Church is Not 
Popular.—The authorities of 
the German _ Protestant 
Church are in a state of panic 
about the continual falling 
off in the number of students 
attending theological lec- 
tures. If this goes on, they 
say, there will be no Lu- 
theran pastors to fill vacant 
pulpits in another five years. 
So startling is the prospect 
that the Empress has been 
petitioned by Baron von 
der Goetz, the chairman of 


Ee 


the Berlin Consistory, to 
take steps to prevent 
disaster either by inaugu- 


rating legislation to increase their salaries 

or by lowering the educational standard, 

thus permitting men of less education 

to become pastors. The state of affairs at 

present is that only ten students attend 

theological lectures to-day for twenty- 
eight who attended them 
twenty years ago. 


Discovery of an American 
Caruso.—In the person of 
Isaac Routman, a humble 
street huckster of the east side 
of New York, it is believed 
that a great tenor has been 
accidentally found who will 
electrify the dramatic world 
and will rank. with Messrs. 
Caruso and De Reszke. Rout- 
man is, by the way, 
a compatriot of the 
latter and is only 
twenty-three years of 
He has felt the 
pinch of poverty, and has been 
glad of the scant living he 
has made for himself and_his 
aged mother while trudging 
the streets, but his marvellous 
vocal gifts having been dis- 
covered he is to be educated 
vocally and prepared for a 
grand-opera career. 
We shall probably 
hear of him in the 
future under some 
such name as Ca- 
: ruske, which has been 
~ suggested for him by 
Miss Fritzi Scheff, the 


age. 


well-known  Ameri- 
can singer, whose 
manager is to under- 


take the training of 
Routman. Meantime 
he isto have a chorus 
part in a touring com- 
pany. to introduce 
him to stagecraft 
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From stereograph copy right, 1905, Underwood & 
MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT 


The photograph shows Miss Roosevelt conversing with some 
Philippine ladies at the reception given in her honour at Manila 
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a Caruso. 


» Und rwood, London and New York 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


prominent 


An Expensive Site—Land in New 
York is quite as dear as it is in the City of 
London, and a piece of land has just been 
sold which has fetched what is, perhaps, 
the highest price ever known. At the 
corner of Broadway and Wall Street there 
stands a little house of four stories sur- 
rounded by skyscrapers of fifteen and 
twenty stories high. At present it is in 
the hands of the housebreakers, and a 
huge modern building is to be erected 
on the site. This little strip of land, 
which measures 30 ft. wide by 39 ft. 
deep, was sold for £140,000, or £120 
the square foot, but as it is in the busiest 
quarter of New York the purchaser will 
probably make a good thing out of his. 
bargain. 

The World’s Greatest Blackmailer.— 
Italy’s leading art critics are practically 
unanimous in their opinion with regard 
to the Pietro Aretino portrait lately sold 
in London. ‘The picture, said to have 
been formerly in Prince Chigi’s collection, 
was, they declare, never wrought by 
Titian’s hand and that the purchasers have 
been undoubtedly duped.  Aretino has. 
come down in history as the most accom- 
plished blackmailer who ever lived. His 
vitriolic pen was feared as a pestilence by 
the eminent personages of his time, and he 
lived in great sple ndour and luxury on the 
money he obtained as the price of his 
silence. 

The Kaiser Prefers Teetotalers. — The 
Kaiser's chauffeurs, according to a new 
imperial edict, must be total abstainers. 


His Majesty, when driving in an auto- 
mobile, insists on a very high rate of 
speed—about forty miles an hour—and it 


would be running too great a risk if the 
chauffeur were a man on whom absolute 
reliance could not be placed. There are 
other servants of the Kaiser who must not 
indulge in drink. One of them is his 
personal valet. © l’or some unknown reason 
his Majesty also insists on the master cf 
the kennels being a teetotaler. 
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TABS TRAGER 


Two of the MKaiser’s Soms in Pleasant Company. 


Lallie Charles; 


LADY ISABEL WILSON 


Roxburghe Family Bereavements.— Tlic 
death of Lady Isabel Wilson at the early 
age of twenty-six has cast a deep gloom 
over her large circle of friends. - Lady 
Isabel was married in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in June, 1904, to a son of Mr. 
Charles Wilson of Warter Priory. Her 
wedding reception took place at Brook 
House, the residence of her aunt, Lady 
Tweedmouth, who was then making a 
silent and gallant fight for the last lew 
weeks of her life. Very shortly after Lady 
Tweedmouth died in her Scots home, and 
now her young niece has died in her first 
confinement. By a strange coincidence in 
the same week a first child was also born 
to Lady Marjorie Sinclair, Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s niece, who like Lady Isabel had 
her wedding reception from hospitable 
Brook House. The Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe will have the sy mpathy of many 
friends in this grievous bereavement. Her 
eldest daughter, Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing, 
was widowed within a couple of years of 
her marriage, her husband falling in South 
Africa. Her second daughter, Lady 
Victoria Villiers, lost her first child, and 
now has come the sad death of Lady Isabel. 


Hill, 
MRS. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 


The clever author of Saints in Society, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin's £100 prize novel. Mrs. Saunders is 
the wife of the chaplain of Marylebone old 


Who has just died after fifteen months of 
married life. She was sister of the present Duke 
of Roxburghe and wife of Mr. Guy Greville 


Wilson, D.S.O. 


Another Royal Wedding.— The 
marriage of Prince Eitel Fritz, the 
second and favourite son, to the 
Duchess Sophie Charlotte of 
Oldenburg, is entirely after the 
Kaiser's own heart. A grand- 
daughter of the Red Prince, the 
bride is already closely connected 
with the Imperial Family, with 
whom she has always been on 
terms of warm personal friend- 
ship. Some years older than her 
fiancé Duchess Sophie is a tall, 
fair-haired girl, handsome and 
well educated, and the possessor 
of a large fortune, which she in- 
herits from her mother, who is 
a sister of the Duchess of Con-~ 
naught. The young people are 
said to have fallen in love at the 
Crown Prince’s wedding last 
June and to have become engaged 
at the Kiel regatta. Both are 
devoted lovers of the sea, and the 
Duchess is constantly to be seen 
cruising about on her father’s 
vacht, the Sensahn. 


A Model Prince.—Prince Eitel 
Fritz is from all we hear a model 
prince. By far the handsomest 
member of the Imperial Family 
he is much admired by the ladies 
of Berlin, A captain in the rst 
Regiment of Foot Guards he is 
very keen about his military 
duties, besides which he is said 
to be clever and cultured. He 
has travelled a great deal and 
everywhere enjoys the greatest 
popularity. He is fond of sport, 
good at athletics, and a splendid 
swimmer it will be remembered 
Irom his exploit last year in 
swimming across the Rhine. He 
is said to be very determined 
in character, and fortunately 
his opinions ge nerally coincide 
with his father’ s. In features, 
too, he is very like his august 
father, much more so, indeed, 
than his elder brother, the 
Crown Prince. 


Schaarwachter 


PRINCE EITEL FRITZ AND HIS BETROTHED 


Prince Eitel, who is the Kaiser's second son, has just become engaged to the 
Duchess Sophie Charlotte of Oldenburg 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY AS A’ HAPPY. MEDIUM 


The prince is here seen engaged in a good-natured frolic with four of his brother officers 
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parish chapel 


The Bishop did Not Know.— 
When.a man anda bishop has a 
genial personality the world is 
apt to. turn him into a lay figure 
on which to hang its hoariest 
chestnuts. As the Bishop of Lon- 
don, besides being genial withal, 
is a bachelor and mildly humorous 
he is saddled with more than his 
share. In the smoking-rooms 
they are now attributing to him 
a very sensible dictum about the 
married state. He was visiting 
(the story goes) a small parish in 
his diocese where the vicar was 
also a bachelor, and together they 
strolled into the schools. There 
the bishop was attracted by an 
intelligent-looking little girl. 
ou ell, my little maid,” he said, 

‘can you: tell me what is matri- 
mony Des EAVES casi quoth. the 
maiden. | ““ Father Blank says it’s 
a temporary state of terrible tor- 
ment designed to prepare man- 
kind the better to appreciate the 
joys of Heaven. *. “AN,’2said. the 
vicar, “you mean purgatory, not 
matrimony.” ‘ Well, well,” quoth 
the bishop, “‘perhaps she’s right. 
What can you or | know about 
iM 


Keeping Time by Wireless.— 
Dr. Max Reithoffer, professor in 
the Technical High School of 
Vienna, in conjunction with Herr 
Karl Morawetz, the. Government 
inspector of clocks, has completed 
a system for syn- 
chronising clocks 
by means of wire- 


less telegraphy. 
Permission has 
been secured for 
regulating the 


public clocks by 
this agency. The 
city clocks are to 
be served free by 
the system and 
private timepieces 
fer a small fee. 
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The New Golf Course at Mindilhead, 


A Very Apt Motto. — City 
Councillors do not seem to be 
much wiser than when they 
were caricatured by Dickens. 
An excellent quotation which 
has been put over the doors of 
the new Central Criminal Court 
in the Olid Bailey has excited 
their criticism. The lines, ‘‘ De- 
fend the children of the poor 
and punish the wrongdoer,” 
were selected by the Dean of 
Westminster, and are surely in 
every Way appropriate and 
interesting; but because we 
are told that they do not come 
from the authorised or revised 
version of the Bible but merely 
from the Prayer Book version, 
that is supposed to be against 
them. ‘Merely from the Prayer 


Book version” is excellent—as if, for example, there was not in 
the Prayer Book version of the Bible far more poetry than any 
that could be found among the emendations in the revised 


version of the Bible. Mr. Stapley 
seems to have ruled that the 
inscription was objectionable 
because we ouglit to reform 
criminals rather than to punish 
them. How we are to reform 
criminals except through the 
medium of punishment it is 
somewhat puzzling to conceive. 
It is another thing to aspire to 
the day when there will no 
longer be criminals to reform 
or punish. 


New Golf Links at Hindhead. 
—Much interest has been taken 
in the completion of the new 
golf links at Hindhead, Hasle- 
mere. The course, which lies 
in the most picturesque part of 
Hindhead, promises to be one of 
the best of the inland links. It 
is an eighteen holes course and 
its president is Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. The members of the 
club include many of. the in- 
fluential residents in Haslemere 
and the district. The course 
has been laid out through pine 
woods and: heather-clad slopes, 
is about 5,700 yd. long, and 
has every variety of hole, from 
the 170 yd. of No. 3 to the long 
No.1 3. of : 520 yd. J. H. Taylor, 
who Sis atly mapped out 
the course, on his last visit 
pronounced. it magnificent 
and prophesied a_ great 
future for the club. Owing 
to the dry sandy soil these 
links will be very popular 
in winter months. 


Blue Maria.—We are all 
familiar with Black Maria 
—the outside of it | mean 
—but how many Lon- 
doners are aware of the 
existence of Blue Maria? 
Yet this good lady can be 
seen any morning in the 
week paying calls at all the 
police stations in London. 
Blue Maria is the var in 
which lost dogs are con- 
veyed to the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea Park. A large 
number of lost dogs are 
taken in charge by the 
police every day, and after 
a night inthe lock-up are 
sent to the Dogs’ Home. 


The above 


Poona SYN THB: We : 


THE NEW MOTTO OF OLD BAILEY 


legend, chiselled over the main door of the new Central Criminal Court, 


is as appropriate as it is uncommon 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE OPENING THE NEW GOLF COURSE AT 
HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE 


The upper photograph represents Sir Arthur driving oft at the first tee; the lower shows -part of 


the new course 
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were bound to be nearer 
inventions of the 
Carlton, 
brother, 
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Haslemere. 


“ Archie.” —The world never 
took the late Mr. Archibald 
Stuart-Wortley seriously, and 
he retaliated upon the w orld in 
kind. Perhaps he was not a 
genius, since he lacked the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. 
Yet he was a success as an 
artist in his limited line. | I 
suppose his portrait of “ W. G.” 
at Lord’s is as fine a present- 
ment of the famous cricketer as 
painter will ever produce, and 
his well-known picture of the 
King as Prince of Wales in 
court dress with a_tasselled 
cane in his hand had certainly a 
vogue with the public. He him- 
self fancied his sporting pictures 
most, but then he was born 
a sportsman before he was 


apprenticed to art, and his interpretations of fur and feather 
the truth of Nature than the many 
town-made limner. He belonged to-the 
int he never cared for politics like lis 
. Charles Stuart-Wortley, once Under 
Scarce: at the Home Ollice. His talents were 
more of the social order, and the frequenters of 
the Beefsteak will miss him. 


Fair Billiard Champions. — At the Lyceum 
Club billiards has become almost as popular as 
bridge is at Almack’s. A list is now posted on 
the notice board containing twenty-four entries 


for an American handicap.. It 
has always appeared a mystery 
to me why women, who have 
nowadays invaded with success 
so many fields of masculine 
sport, should hitherto have failed 
so signally at billiards. More 
than any other game billiards 
requires a delicate’ touch and a 
supple wrist, and yet the possession 
of the finest touch and most flexible 
wrist has not up to the present 
produced a first-class woman 
Aeyer Some years ago John’ 
opens specially trained a “Miss 
airweather to play, but this lady 

eoteh it was reputed that she 
made huge breaks in private—had 
not sufficient nerve, and never 

showed her best form in public. 


A Statute of Snails. — That 
interesting alien, the Colorado 
beetle, enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction amongst insects. of 
having an Act of Parliament 
all to himself. But search 
where you will amongst the 
world’s Parhament rolls you 
will find no statute of snails. 
‘This omission will shortly be 
remedied. The — General 
Council of the Cote d’Or says 
it must ; so it will. Burgun- 
dian snails, as we know, are 
bred for the table, with the 
result that the race is de- 
generating from over-ciyilisa- 
tion —and lack of a close 
time. Experts say they 
should be “preserved” be- 
tween April and July, so the 
council concerned asked the 
prefect to make a close-time 
order. “Impossible,” said 
the prefect, “snails are not 
‘game. “Then they must 
be made game at once,” 
quoth the council; and the 
Chamber is — accordingly 
called upon to legislate for 
this despised crawler 
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One of the Charming Little Michus at Daly’s. 


Bassano 


MISS DENISE ORME AS ‘MARIE BLANCHE” 


Miss Orme plays the part of one of the reputed twin daughters of M. and Madame Michu, created by Miss Mabel Green. She acts and sings with singular 
charm and naivete in what is one of the prettiest musical comedies of recent London seasons 
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“THE TATLER’S” 


SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER 
ASTROLOGER’S IN 


XXIV. 
AT ‘IHE THE STRAND. 
~he morrow dawned resplendent, all 
a-sparkle with frozen drops upon 
the trees. Hurrying holiday crowds 
were buying Christmas gilts; country 
folk come up to town for their shop- 
ping and town folk skurrying to get 
down into the country, all were radiant 
with smiles and cheerfulness. It is a 
long time, more than seventeen hundred 
years, for the shadow of the» world’s 
greatest joy to linger onthe earth-—— 
yet year by year and. century by century 
the reach and glory of it stre ngthens, 
deepens everywhere. 

Charteris rose at ten, and never was 
eee more captious at his toilette ; 
he displayed all the whims and caprices 
of a lady as he tried first this wig, then 
that, one perfume now and now another. 

“With submission, my lord,” re- 
marked Pink, the submission not appear- 
ing at all in his manner, “one would 
suppose your lordship was a-dressing 
for your wedding. 

“Hold your tongue, you damned 
rascal,” answered the master, luxuriating 
in the rich fragrances of Monsieur Gim- ; 
bart’s best essences and for a moment 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


theatrical methods, though her faith 
was full in his ability to reveal some- 
thing to her. 

“Mademoiselle,” continued Cag- 
liostro, unheeding the mirth of his fair 


client, “zis ees ze great day in your 
life. Ah, yais, ze stars—behold !—say 
so!” He “pointed upward, and at the 


same moment the fluted silken ceiling 
parted to show a sky as blue as any 
real one, full of twinkling stars a-cluste 
right above Pam’ Ss pretty head. 

“You see? *Tis a conjunction most 
unusual.” Another wave of the hand, 
and the silken ceiling resumed its 
wonted aspect. 

“Tt ees a most magnificent oppor- 
tunity zat mademoiselle came to Cag- 
liostro to-day. Ah—but yais, because 
to-day wis zose stars to asseest me | can 
show you ze portrait, ze-name upon ze 
wall, of ze future husband. Oh, but 
yais—eef you so desire—eh 2.” 

Pamela inclined her head. 

Since she could stand alone she had 
been bred to believe the stars ruled the 
tides and the affairs of men. All 
London believed in this quack to-day, 
and surely she did too. 

Cagliostro tapped the lectern with 


lving back in his arm chair before the 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


mirror and closing his eyes in antici- 
pation of the triumph to come. Such 
was his confidence in his own power 
over Pamela that the thought of failure 
never occurred to him. 

When he alighted from his sedan 
before the astrologer’s in the Strand it 
yet lacked twenty minutes to noon. 
His lordship picked his way carefully 
up and in, and presently disappeared 
behind the purple curtains of the crystal 
alcoves. 

A little later Pamela’s chair stopped 
before: Cagliostro’s. She was alone— 
cloaked, hooded, and veiled most care- 
fully lest spying eyes should recognise 
her. She was admitted by the pompous 
lackeys in silence, and presently Cag- 
liostro himself entered the great hail 
and conducted her to the alcove in the 
centre. 

The magician drew the curtains 
close, he stirred-the incense in the jars 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
near a wayside inn. His wife; his niece and ward, 
Lady Betty Wyndhain; and Lord Charteris and others 
put up at the inn, Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Charteris. Pamela hasa stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has killed him with a dagger, though he is not 
really hurt. Pamela leaves with Heathcote for London, 
makes her début at Covent Garden, and becomes a 
successful actress. Charteris reappears as one of her 
slaves. After numerous adventures Pamela decamps, 
leaving the authorities of Covent Garden and her many 
admirers in a dilemma. She goes alone to the village 
of Cleeve in a carrier's cart. Charteris takes cdéach to 
Tamworth while Harlowe speeds in all haste towards 
Cleeve. The latter discovers Pamela in the village 
church. She flees from him to the sea beach, where the 
countryfolk are struggling to save the victims of a 
wreck. Harlowe joins them and wins the actress's 
heart by his courage, though in woman's way she flees 
from his subsequent entreaties. Each unknown to the 
other returns to London immediately. Charteris dis- 
covers the actress’s appointment with an astrologer and 
decides to be at the latter’s house when Pamela calls on 


his wand; the Arabian entered and 
presented his palm again. 
“Ze ozzair guinea, mademoiselle, 


if you please be so condescending—for 
zis to show ze portrait in ze frame, to 
write ze name upon ze wall, eet ees not 
too much?” 


2am gave her second guinea, and 
again the minion disappe ared, 'Cag- 
liostro descended from his pulpit, his 


long flowing white robe trailing out 
behind him, the blackletter book 
under his arm. 

“Mademoiselle weel prefair to be 
alone when she beholds zis charm, 
elves 

“ Aye,” Pam answered, now begin- 
ning to hold her breath. 

“So I sink,” replied the Italian. 
“Naw I go to repeat ze incantations in 
my closet. Zen will be a moment of 
darkness, zen mademoiselle can look up 
and behold—ze future.” 

As he spoke and left the place the 
lights went out; the music swelled a 


with the tip of his jewelled wand, took 


the morrow 


little higher and far more sweet than 


a heavy and ancient-looking tome from 
a carved recess, the gilt chain that 
fastened it to its column jangling on the mosaic pavement 
as he opened it and turned the black-lettered leaves. 

The lights on the candelabra twinkled and lowered; a faint 
breeze from above caused the fluted silk ceiling and walls to 
wave uncertainly before Pam's gaze as she dropped her golden 
guinea into the palm of the astrologer’s Arabian familiar, who 
then glided noiselessly away, leaving the quack and his client 
alone. together. Then music sweet as honey, smooth as silk, 
low as lovers’ whispers, came lilting into her from some far-off 
spot. The voice of Cagliostro sounded weirdly out from the 
small gilt pulpit in which he stood, his volume before him on a 
jew elled lectern, his keen Italian visage framed in the Eastern 
turban he habitually wore. 

“Mademoiselle comes for tidings of ze one most dear to 
her?” He looked searchingly at her, his forefinger with its big 
diamond pressed upon the page in front of him. 

am laughed, not too much impressed with the soothsayer's 


| 
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ever; the odorous musks assailed her 
senses more powerlully ; then came the 
sound of a muffled footstep, the click of a rapier perchance 
against a marble column as someone passed her; the sense of a 
presence. 

Then the softest hint of light in the silken wall opposite 
where she sat upon the divan; a hint that grew stronger, 
deeper, until gazing Pam saw written upon that wall in bold 
characters the name and title :— 

“Pelham Devereux Earl of Charteris.” 

Her heart stood still and every nerve and fibre in her small 
body quivered. Her past sprang up and smote her almost to 
the death. 

The next second as the name faded out aboye the empty 
picture frame the space was filled—filled with the handsome, 
radiant, debonair face and figure of Charteris himself. 

Pamela came near swooning, so instant was her terror, for she 
thought her crime had found her out and that it was Charteris’s 
ghost come from another world to confront her with his murder. 
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UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


Crocodile (soliloquising) : These little trifles just help to finish off a dinner so nicely 
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She quivered from head to foot, but only for a second. Out 
from the great gilt frame stepped Lord Charteris, and in a 
moment was at her side, upon his knee beside her, his impatient 
hands seeking hers. : 

Tis I, Pamela! Tin the flesh. See: 

“God!” she gasped, “I ha’ not done a murder! I ha’ not 
done a murder!” All the perfumed place rang with her laughter 
and her sobs as up she rose and paced the room, unmindful of 
the man himself, but brain and heart aflame with maddest joy 
to think that taint was off her soul whatever else remained. 

“Did you think you’d‘killed me that day at the Tamworth 
inn, Pam?” asked he, laughing now. 

“Ave, I feared it. I did not know. I never could learn 
aught of you. I never knew until I read those words there upon 
the wall that you were Lord Charteris.” 

“Pelham always to vou, sweet life,” said he, approaching 
her more closely. 

“ Nay,” she murmured, withdrawing, 
me Lord Charteris and no one else.” 

“Pamela, vou are a thousand times more eave more 
seductiyé, more all I crave and yearn for, than you were in those 
old days when we first met.” 

“ Aye,’ said she quite calmly. “I’ve got learning now, 
a little of it you see, but quite enough to teach me ‘to look 
askance at you.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say—this writing on the wall, this frame filled 
by you, of a truth methinks it is planned more dramatic than 
any play I know.” 

“Pamela, ‘twas planned to prefigure you my oath that no 
man loyes you as well as I do—that here I beg, entreat you to 
take me back into your favour. Gad’s life, girl, I never have 
cared a jot for any woman save you; you loved me once, do 
you not love me—now?” And the earl’s voice sank to a 
musical enticing whisper of persuasion. 

“Love you,” she echoed in scorn. “You! you! My lord, 
you've taken leave of your senses. I despise and loathe you, 
and well you know the reason.” 

“Aye,” said he between his teeth, “I do; town talk’s all 
of your passion for the Duke of Harlowe.” 

“ My lord, you forget yourself.” 

“Nay, by the Lord!” I do remember myself and all your 
fond, protesting oaths to be for ever true to me. And more, 
since Harlowe is my rival and has won your favour, I too have 
an oath to swear, Pamela Congreve, as you call yourself now. 
His handsome lips curl cruelly and his fine eyes gleam like a 
snake’s beneath their heavy lids. ‘‘T'll have you “despite him, 
despite yourself, despite the world! I'll commit every crime 
in the calendar; I'll stop not at murder, Mistress Congreve.” 
He seized her about the shoulders and held her closely to him. 

“ There’s that hunger and thirst in my blood and heart for you 
as takes not no for an answer. By God Almighty, you shall 
be mine!” 

She wrested herself free of him just as the candelabra came 
to light again; just as the music lulled, as the incense burned 
down into ash; as a chair stopped at the astrologer’s door ; 
as Harlowe entered, coming quickly from Sweet Acre House, 
where he had learned from Jess what he longed to know. 

He started back in surprise, his hat off, and bowed to the 
ground before Pamela, who stood still, not a muscle of her 
whole body moving, but a panic at her heart. 

Charteris, calm and collected, with no mind at all to’ give 
his affairs into another man’s keeping, said with a low bow, 
“Your servant, your grace,” and to Pamela, ‘“‘ Madame, yours 
to command.” 

“Mistress Congreve and you, my lord, are friends then?” 
said Harlowe, every jealous ounce of blood rushing to his face 
as he sought to restrain his anger. 

Ne Hardly that, your grace,’ returned Charteris lightly. 
“Mistress Congreve and—the unworthy Earl of Charteris never 
met until to-day.” 

He flung a glance of amused triumph at Pamela, crossed 
the apartment, and while the duke for a second studied the 
fair face near him, added, “‘ Perchance your grace would do me 
the favour to. present me in due form to the reigning toast of 
London since report hath it you are the chiefest of her 
adorers.” There was the same sneer in his tone, Harlowe 
unconsciously noted, as was there the night at W hite’s when 
he had fought shy of a challenge. 

“So Iam, my lord, and proud of the distinction. If Mistress 
Congreve so desires I will present you to her; her wish is my 
law.” 

“There is no need,” said Pamela very low, her whole soul 
revolting at the earl’s lie but unable to refute it or to make 
any defence save silence. 

“No need; d’ye hear, duke?’ exclaimed Charteris with a 
covert exultation in his voice. ‘ There are those who recognise 
each other at first sight—ha! ha! ha} Mistress—your grace 
—TI humbly take my leave of you.’ And well pleased “with 


“my lord, you are to 
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his mid-day encounter Charteris left the astrologer’s in the 
Strand. 
-amela’s only thought was to escape. She ran out to where 

her chair was waiting, ‘but Harlowe followed her, importunate. 

“Pamela! a word—a look!” She glanced at him from 
within thesedan. ‘ Listen! You thought to escape me by hiding 
yourself at Cleeve, ‘twas vain; you “avoid me here in town, 
‘tis idle ; I have a sense within me that this Charteris is your 
suitor notwithstanding what he said, that will be vain too. 
Pam! Pam! as I live no man shall ever win you but me. | 
Put all the obstacles between us you may ; let the past, what- 
ever it be, throw shadows deep as night, I swear here, now, in 
open day, by God in his heaven, I'll have you to my wife.” 

With an impetuous motion he seized her hand, pressed his 
lips upon it, and was gone. 

From the coffee-house window opposite my Lord Charteris 
saw him and smiled serenely. He was laying a wager. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AT HARLOWE HOUSE. 


hen Pamela reached home she found the call for rehearsal 
awaiting her, and there was nothing to do but goat 
once to the playhouse ; no time for thinking and planning, but 
off and away to the dingy, dusty theatre to get through her 
lines. Between the scenes, however, when she was resting she 
had a chance to collect herself. While the orchestra was going 
over and over the music, while Heathcote was pleading in her 
ears for recognition of his passion, while Peter Twiss was being 
goaded to madness by mischievous Meg, Pam, able’ to close her 
ears to most of it, was thinking out “her problem. Like the 
dancing waves on which she was born and éradled she felt she 
must go with the tide. She felt that something stronger than 
herself was leading her into the path she must take, felt that it 
was useless to evade Harlowe any longer by direct measures, 
and that all she could do was to temporise and parry. She 
knew she could never be his; in spite of the great joy and relief 
in her soul at finding Charteris alive there was still that other 
bar which shut her out from the happiness that other women 
might accept. Pam could be no man’s wile. 

With no hand to. guide her, no soul to consult, she sat there 
on a heap of costumes in a dark corner of the wings waiting for 
her cue, her elbows on her drawn-up knees, her chin within: her 
palms. It was almost a foregone conclusion that her decision 
would be of a piece with the mutable, sun-kissed, storm-tossed 
waters she loved so well. 

Then the music began. 

Pam sprang up and her voice and soul caught the tune and 
echoed it as she ran to meet her cue, which was, “ Oh, she’s a siren, 
and I do adore her,” uttered by fat Peter in mellifluous tones. 

Out she flung, and into the midst of the scene with him, so 
ardent and full of spirits that Heathcote gasped. 

“Save yourself, Pam, save yourself,” cried he. “ This is but 
rehearsal. You are acting better than ever I saw you before ; 
keep it back for to-night.” 

“Nay,” responded she. “I must out with the mood when 
‘tis upon me. Ah, Heathcote, look you, I never laughed so 
bravely, eh?” 

“Never!” said he emphatically. ‘ Why is it?” 

“ Well,” answered she, ‘“’tis because I’ve tried being solemn, 
and | cannot. There's: nothing in life but laughter and tears, 
and I choose laughter.’ And not one of them all knew. in the 
least what she was talking about. ‘I tell you, Heathcote, I’m 
going down to my pence of Harlowe for Christmas, and I'm 

taking every one of you with me, d’ye hear? All of you, as I 
said from the first.” 

“Pam, whispered the manager in an access of eager 
jealousy, “is't true, then, that you're accepting the duke’s 
Suit 2” 

“Tush ! sir, 've no need of suits. Have not I a dozen of 
‘em in velvet, satin, paduasoy, hanging in my tiring-room? 
’Tis a house I’ve accepted, and to it I bid you all for 
Christmas.” 

“But, mistress,” panted fat Peter, “how'll the players com- 
port themselves a- -jostling with the nobility and gentry there?” 

“Tie, Twiss, and you going to play a king’s vole this very 
night. ‘Comport themselves!” Like gentlefolks as a of ‘em 
are at heart. God bless ’em! Kinder creatures ne’er drew 
breath. Hist: if the quality doesn’t like us they can Boy We'll 
haye the merriest Christmas under the sun with ’em or without 
*em whichever they like.” 

The news of Pam's intention travelled quickly down to 
Harlowe; more quickly to the coffee-house that the duke 
frequented. He derived much comfort from this intelligence, 
as was indeed most natural, although it is not to be for: 
gotten that a lady’s behaviour may often have one construction 
put on it by the gentlemen who w vorship her and quite another 
by herself. (Continued: on page 143) 
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Tihe Hilumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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ON TRAFALGAR DAY 


Oo was Nelson, mar? 
Nelson wos a kind bloke wot hinvinted a penshun fund fer pore widders an’ horfuns wot drunk ‘is tea 
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THE TATLER 


The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts 


to study the earlier tssues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
The Point of View 


A well-known Scots minister when far advanced in years 
thought it advisable to marry for the fourth time. On calling 
on one of his senior elders to inform him of his intention he 
deemed it necessary to accompany the announcement with 
some reason for a step so unexpected and unusual. ‘“ You 
see,’ said he, “I am an old man now and I cannot expect to be 
very long here, so | feel that when the end comes I would like 
to have someone to close my eyes “Aweel,” replied the 


First 


elder, “I've had twa, and I can tell ye they hae both opened 
mine.’—Miss Bartlett, 57, Fellows Road, NW’. 
Proof Positive 
Coppers, the billionaire of. Butte, was in Rome buying 


statuary for his new Fifth Ave enue palace. “Are you sure this 
is a genuine Michael Angelo?” he said. “Sure,” replied the 
dealer. “I'll prove it to you.” And he shouted in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Mike!” A workman coming from the studio in the 
rear saluted respectfully. ‘“ Mike, who carved this antique?” 
“Me, sir; M. Angelo, sir,’ the workman answered. Coppers, 
convinced at last, drew out*his cheque book. 


The Phonograph Up to Date 


The driver of an old four-wheeler turned into one of the 
Edison phonograph shops the other night to have twopenny- 
worth of “graph.” The attendant handed him the ear tubes, 
placed them in proper position, and immediately started the 
machine. The old chap instantly dropped the tubes and rushed 
to the door crying, “ Jupiter! ‘old on ‘arta tick, there's a blanketty 
brass band a-comin’ and there ain't nobody ‘oldin’ my ’orse.” 


H. E, Brammall, Wellfield Cottage, Stand, neav Manchester. 


No Taste for Orchids 


At a meeting wnere Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was attending 
a labourer pushed his way to the front and said to a bystander, 
“Which o’ that crow d's Chamberlain?” ‘The one with the 
flower in his coat,” responded the other. “Then I call ’im a 
regular fraud,” said the labourer in an aggrieved tone. “ Why?” 
demanded his companion. 


“ Cause they say he wears half an 
orchard in his buttonhole, and ’tain’t nowt but a tater blossom.” 
—Miss Chaplin, 5, Sutherland Avenue, West Ealing, W. 


Indian Epistles 


The report for last year of the Seward Memorial Hospital at 
Allahabad, a hospital for women maintained by the American 
Presbyterian missionaries, contains two choice specimens of the 
epistles received from 
the friends of patients 
by the doctor in charge. 
The first is as follows : 
“Dear She,—My wife 
has returned from your 
hospital cured.  Pro- 
vided males are 
allowed at your bun- 
galow I would like to 
do you the honour of 
presenting myself there 
this afternoon, but I 
will not try to repay 
you — vengeance _be- 
longeth unto God.— 
Yours _ noticeably.” 
The otherruns: ‘“ Dear 
and Fair Madame,—I 
haye much _ pleasure 
to inform you that my 
dearly unfortunate wife 
will be no longer under 
your kind treatment, 
she having left this 
world for the other on 
the night of the 27th 
ultimo. For your help 
in this matter I shall 
ever feel © grateful 
Yours _ reverently.’’- 
Mrs. de Brunner, 47, 
Bentinck St., Calcutta. 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
”» which have already been published on this page that he advises 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on Augist 31, 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


Say, guv’nor, chuck us out at Wormwood Scrubbs, will yer ? 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
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contributors 


mending 
1904. 


He Proved his Assertion 

A clergyman while visiting the members of his congregation 
made an unexpected call at a house where he found. things 
pretty lively. A row between husband and wife was in full 
swing. Addressing the husband he ‘said, “John, what is the 
meaning of this?” John laid the blame on his wile, of ‘course, 
and she retaliated while his reverence began to make peace. 
“She's worse than the divil,”’ said John. His reverence was 
shocked and exclaimed, “ John, how dare you say that of your 
wile?” “Tl prove it from the Bible,” said John. “It says, 
“If you resist the divil he'll flee from you,’ but if I resist her 
she Mes at me.”—IWilliam J. Lee, Burrow Road, Howth, Dublin. 


Altering the Wind 


A country gentleman observed his Irish servant at the top 
ofa ladder doing something to the weathercock on the stable 
turret. “Hullo, Pat,” he cried, “ what are you up to now?” 
“The mistress wants to go for a drive,” replied Pat, “ an’ she 
towld me to put the pony in the dogeart. But faix, it’s blowin’ 
so nasthy an’ cowld from the aste, an’ she is so purty and deli- 
cate, that | thought I'd be alter tyin’ the bla'gard of a wind 
round to the so’-west with a bit of string an’ keep it there 
till she had her drive and come home agin.’—Miss G. Short, 
14, Market Place, Blandford. 


A Pathetic Story. 


Lady to man at bookstall: I want an entertaining noyel 
to read in the train; I would like the style to be rather 
pathetic too. Book Vendor: Will The Last Days of Pompeii 
do? Lady: Pompeii? I never heard of him. What did 
he die of? Book Vendor: I am not sure; I think it was 
some kind of an eruption.—Afiss KX. E. Porter, 286, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.\W. 


Just as a Test 


An Trishman, more patriotic than clever, enlisted in a 
dragoon regiment with the intention of becoming a gallant 
soldier, The fencing master had experienced rather a hard job 
in the matter of explaining to him the various ways of using 
the sword. ‘ Now, Pat,” he said, “how would you use your 
sword if your opponent feinted?” “ Begorra!” said Pat with 
gleaming eyes, “I'd just tickle him with “the point to see if he 
was shamming.’ ‘—Frank Shipley, 30, Albion Street, Burslem, 
Staffordshire. 

Still Work to Do 

The parish minister meeting a farm servant, who 1sa member 
of his flock, the following conversation ensued: ‘ Well, John,” 
and how are things 
going with you? | 
hope you are keeping 
well?” ‘‘ Hech; sir, it’s 
hard work I hae to dae; 
nae rest from morn to 
nicht; work an’ work, 
an’ no a minute’s 
peace for me.” “ Well, 
John, we must all do 
our share in the work 
of this world. Remem- 
ber, it is only the pre- 
paration for a_ better 
world where — there 
will be no more work 
to be done.” ‘ Well, 
sir, that may be for 
the likes o’ you, but 
I'm no sae sure that 
there will be naething 
for me to dae in the 
other world. It will 
be the same thing 
there. ‘ John, clean the 
sun; John, hang oot 
the moon; John, light 
the stars,’ an’ so on. 
I've nae doubt they'll 
always find something 
for me to dae.’—E. 
Watkins, Rose Crescent, 
Perth, N.B. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


UNCONVINCING 


Mr. Foozle: Nothingerthekind, constable (hic). 1 was sim’ly blown over by the wind 
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A Spoiled Romance. 


He looked like a young Greek god as the lady novelists say, 

but he was not a young Greek god; he was a young 
English clerk without immediate prospects. But want of 
immediate prospects did not prevent him from falling in love. 
This sort of thing does occasionally happen. He fell in love 
with a young lady of his own rank; he took her out on Sun- 
days, also on Saturdays if he did not happen to be playing 
cricket or football. She fell in love with him because he was 
tall, of fie appearance, Courageous, and not addicted to 
alcohol. They might have gone on like that for years without 
progress but without retrogression. Her people were a little 
dismal about it. They wondered whether it would ever come 
to anything. Though he had no prospects She certainly had a 
temper. ; : 

They travelled from Baker Street On Sunday out into the 
beautiful country. There they lunched at a beautiful public- 
house and after luncheon strolled through green lanes together. 
She plucked a daisy. 

“Now, that’s quite a common thing,” she said, “ yet it has 
always been rather a favourite of mine.’ It must be added 
that she was rather weak on the “a” sound in “ favourite.” 

He took the daisy and placed it reverentially in his letter 
case next to a communication from his tailor to the effect that 
they were making up their books at that time of the year and 
an early remittance would oblige. 

She read the act asa token of his affection and a graceful 
compliment to herself, and she was well pleased. They had an 
empty first-class carriage to themselves. on the way back to 
Baker Street and two half third returns. T hey were quite happy. 

“What a manly, noble fellow he is,” she said to her younger 
sister that night, and her younger sister a “Oh, rats!” 

I cannot offer the slightest defence for the language or the 
manner of the younger sister. 

Next Sunday they would have gone into the beautiful 
country again, but it happened to be raining. He called round 
in the afternoon and mamma asked him to stay to tea. This 
she did without enthusiasm. She observed afterwards that he 
kept stopping on and stopping on till she did not see any way out 
of it. The girl who was engaged to him managed to get a few 
minutes alone with him. Both mamma and the younger sister 


took a good deal of shunting, but the thing was effected. She 
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By Barry Pain. 


pressed a folded paper into his hand and said that it was some 
poetry which she had made. Jt must be added that she called 
it “‘ poytry.” He was not to read it then, he was to take it 
back with ae and afterwards he was to say exactly what he 
thought of Very likely she had no gilt for that kind of 
thing, It was funny the way ideas came into your head. A 
girl friend of hers had seen it and had said that she had often 
seen worse things in the magazines. But possibly the girl 
friend was no critic. 

He told her that her whole life was a poem, which on the 
spur of the figment was not bad. He then placed the poem 
reverentially in his letter case next toa memorandum to nave 5s. 
both ways on Innocentia for the Cesarewitch. 

On the following Sunday he took her into the beautiful 
Regent's Park. If you spend all your money on railway fares 
from Baker Street you have nothing left to put on Innocentia. 
There in a retired spot he repeated the whole of her poem by 
heart and said that it was as beautiful as she was, and no one 
could say more than that. 

But the next Sunday spoiled everything. He called in the 
morning. to take her out and she produced a large plate covered 
with pieces of a singularly adhesive toffee. 

“You see,” she said brightly, “that can make other things 
besides poetry. Now you must eat a,piece of this and tell me 
if you like it. 

He changed colour and stammered. It was very good of 
her. He was awfully obliged. The fact was that he never ate 
sweets. The doctor had practically ordered him to give them 
up. He thought it a bad thing to eat between meals. 

She said that if he did not think it was good he need not 
eat it. 

He said that he was sure it was excellent. 

“Then don't be silly,” she said. 

But he was silly; or perhaps one might say that he was 
discreet; or perhaps one might put it better that he was the 
victim of destiny. It was not his fault that he had had two 
front teeth knocked out at football and he was probably quite 
right to have them replaced by a dentist. They would have 
stood any ordinary strain. Thus it was that he lost one of the 
few girls whom he had ever really loved. But he kept his 
hideous secret. 


Copyright, Cassell & Co. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON MOP FAIR—DANCING THE ‘ HAY” 


This illustration has a special topicality by virtue of a mop fair having just been held in Stratford-on-Ayon much in the same fashion as it was held in Shaksp-re's time. 


The scene is mentioned in Love's Labour Lost. The-most probable derivation of the word ‘‘hay” is from the French ‘‘ha 
at the Stratford mop being likened to hedges. This photograph is one of Sir Benjamin Stone’s splendid pictures and is published by permis 


a hedge, the danc-rs standing in two rows as 
ion of Cassell and Co, 


who are akout to issue a beautiful work in 7d. fortnightly paris under the title of Sty Benjamin Stone's Pictures: Kecords of National Life and History, One volume will be 


devoted to festivals and ceremonies, another to parliamentary scenes, and so on. 
between 20,000 and 30,000 negatives, all of which have been taken by him. It 


Sir Benjamin S.one has long been an expert photographer and is the happy possessor of 
is certain, therefore, that the Cass 


sll publication will be an exceedingly fascinating and 


interesting one 
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Commercial: What have you got, waiter? 


Waiter: Sheep's head, calf’s liver, and pig’s feet 
Commercial: Great Scott! | don’t want to know about your physical deformities, | want something to eat 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


King Edward at the Gillies’ Ball—That King [dward’s 
dancing days are by no means over was seen at the gillies’ 
and tenantry ball which was one of the closing gaieties of the 
King’s visit to Balmoral. There had been some speculation 
as to whether his Majesty, who now turns the scale at some- 
thing over 16 st., would join the dance, for, as one of his 
Deeside’ admirers remarked, “though his Majesty used to be 
a grand hand at the dancing he is now a wee thing heavy 1’ 
the body.” Well, the King did dance, and with a grace and 
lightness that few of the younger kilts could boast. After the 
picturesque opening reel, danced by the Balmoral Highlanders, 
the King, who was also in the kilt, led off the quadrille with 
the Duchess of Connaught, who wore some fine diamonds with 
a dress of deep blue. The King left the fatiguing ‘* foursome ” 
and the ferocious “ eightsome” to the younger members of the 
royal party, but diene the evening he took a few turns in the 
waltz with Mrs. George Keppel, who was greatly admired in 
her pink frock and diamonds: 


The King’s Guest.—I noticed that pretty Princess Patricia, 
who had made two pilgrimages to the Ballater links with the 
duchess on the day of the ball, seemed to have much to say to 
her brother, Prince Arthur, who was leaving the next day for 
Germany to be proxy for the King at his cousin 
the Duke of Coburg’s wedding. Everyone was 
saying how well the King looked and what good 
spirits he was in. He-had with him Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who has been staying at the castle, and 
some of his [riends and neighbours — Mr. and 
Mrs. Neumann from Invercauld and Sir Allan 
Mackenzie from Brackley. Sir Allan brought 
his daughter, Lady Kilmarnock, and also the 
boyish-looking Lord Kilmarnock. ‘The ball, very 
much a second edition of the one given by Queen 
Alexandra before she left the Highlands, 
was kept up merrily till the wee sma’ 
hours, and some of the dancers must 
have found the drive home through the 
mountain glens rather a chilly sequel to 
the evening’s fun. 


At Brougham. Hall. — When the 
King was at Brougham Hall he must 
have felt flattered at the number of 
his portraits which were in the house; 
they seemed to pervade the place. But 
I wonder what he thought when he 
passed into the courtyard. The country- 
folk say you almost meet the devil—the 
only devil in Cumberland as they put 
“at Lord Brougham’s door. They 
refer, of course, to the knocker on the 
great door of the courtyard, which 
happens to bea most realistic head 
of his Satanic majesty with (to the 
best of my recollec- 
tion) a huge ring in 
his nose for the faith- 
ful to hammer against 
his teeth. 


The King’s Weight.—A few days ago the King of the 
Belgians visited the French section at the Liége Exhibition, 
and when he came to the automatic weighing. machines the 
exhibitor asked him if he would be so kind .as to try his 
weight. The King with his habitual good humour at once 
consented, and it was found that he weighed exactly 98 kilo- 
grammes and 700 grammes, or as near as possible 20st. “You 
see,’ said King Leopold, “that lam not yet qualified for the 
Parisian club of the Cent Nilos; but-all the same I am _ the 
heaviest King in Europe, though King Edward, who is the 
nearest to me, only w Sons 3 kilos. less.than I do.” But King 
Leopold was mistaken, for King Edward, as I have already said, 
only weighs 16 st. 


Mr. Chamberlain and France.—Mr. Chamberlain has been in 
Paris, and Mrs. Chamberlain with him. The great tariff reformer 
has always had a kindly feeling for Paris, and frivolous col- 
leagues say it dates from his schoolboy days when he found 
French ‘an easy study that led to the top of the prize list. 
He has really a very creditable knowledge of the language and 
literature of our neighbours and can speak French with quite 
a tolerable accent. Mrs. Chamberlain, too, likes the gay city 
in spite of her Puritan ancestry. By the way, they keep their 
seventeenth wedding anniversary next month. Their married 
life has been of the happiest, though if there was anything in 
old superstitions things should have been otherwise. The day 
they were married they drove to the church through a torrent 
of rain, and the big raindrops pattered against the ivy of the 
quaint old Washington church while the ceremony was in 
progress. 


The Wealth of Lord Howard de Walden.—Most of the great 
wealth of Lord Howard de Walden came to him through the 
late Lady Howard de Walden, who for years was such a 
terrible autocrat at Malvern. In many ways she was 
very quaint, but she was never tolerant of opposition, 
and though she did a great deal for the town the local 
people had to be very careful not to infringe her pre- 
rogatives, real or fancied. ‘There could not be a greater 
contrast than there was between this arbitrary old lady 
and the Lady Howard de Walden who is now Lady 
Ludlow, and who is a really charming personage, as 
| amiable as she is pretty. Seaford House, by the way, 
was in former days famous for its hospitality when it 
was occupied by the sporting Lord Sefton, a type of a 
vanished generation. 


A Queen of Society.—The death of the Duchess de 
Talleyrand which is just announced will recall to many 
ihe glories of the Second E mpire. Better known under 
her for mertitle of Princess de S Sagan, for over thirty years 
she reigned as the acknowledged leader of social’ life in 
the French capital. Remarkably beautiful and gifted 
with great charm of manner, her receptions at her “hotel 
in the Rue St. Dominique as well as at the Ville Persane 
in Trouville were the rendezvous of all that was dis- 
tinguished not only in the fashionable but also in the 
literary and artistic worlds. Possessed of a large fortune 
—she was the daughter of the wealthy banker, Baron 
de Seiliiére—her entertainments were on a lavish scale, 
and there was not a royal 
personage in Europe who 
had not been her guest at 
one time — another. 


Uhlennuth 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA AS A DEERSTALKER 


The young duke was married the other day to Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and this is probably the last photograph taken of him before the marriage 
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Grandchildren of England’s Prince Alfred of Edinburgh. 


Another American 
Peeress. — Ihe an- 
nouncement of the en- 
gagement of Lord 


Willoughby de Eresby 
to Miss Eloise Breese 
adds another name _ to 
the list of brilliant 
American women who 
have become English 
peeresses. Lord Wil- 
loughby is heir to. the 
earldom of Ancaster and 
will one day be Joint 
Great Chamberlain of 
England. He is also 
one of the greatest partis 
of the day. Eleven 
years ago his engage- 
ment to Miss Muriel 
Wilson was reported 
and speedily — contra- 
dicted. Miss Breese is 
very pretty and ex- 
tremely witty —a _ fa- 
vourite in society. She 
is a warm personal 
friend of the young 
Connaught — Princesses, 
who sent her a special 
invitation to Princess 
Margaret's wedding. 
She is fond of music 
and is to be seen almost 
every night at the Opera 
in the box of her step- 
father Nine mbes Vic 


Higgins. 


PRINCE CAROL OF ROUMANIA (BORN OCTOBER 3, 


1893) 


His grandfather Prince Alfred, was known as our ‘sailor prince” 


Parker, Southsea 


An Old Family. — 
One of the oldest of the 
Anglo-Irish families. is 
that of the Bellews of 
Bellewstown, whose pre- 
sent representative, Lord 
Bellew, an agreeable 
little peer in his fiftieth 
year, is personally 
popular both in Lon- 
don and in’ Dublin. 
Like her husband Lady 
Bellew is also small in 
stature and is much 
liked. Her mother, 
Lady Annette de Traf- 
ford, might have been 
Countess of Shrewsbury 
if that title had de- 
scended in the female 
line. Lady Annette’s 
brother was for a short 
time Earl of Shrewsbury, 
but when he died in 
1856 the earldom passed 
from the Catholic branch 
of the Talbots to a 
distant cousin. Lady 
Annette’s mother, the 
late Mrs. Washington 
Hibbert, more narrowly 
missed being a coun- 
tess. Her first husband, 
Colonel ‘Talbot, died 
before his time, and 
when the title came it 
was taken by her son, 
Lady Annette’s brother. 


Parker, Southsea 


PRINCE NICHOLAS OF ROUMANIA (BORN AUGUST 5, 1903) 


These are the children of Princess Marie of Edinburgh, who married Prince Ferdinand of Roumania in 1893. 
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Parker, Southsea 


PRINCESS MARIE OF ROUMANIA (BORN DECEMBER 27, 1899) 


He is nephew of the present King and heir to the throne 


H 
) 
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WHICH IS THE PRETTIEST GROUP?—THE COMPETITION WHiG 


For Particulars see Page 74, 


EVELYN AND JACK FRANKLIN 
Sutherland House, Chelmsford 


MELVILLE, CHARLOTTE, AND HYACINTH PORTAL CYRIL AND => 
Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffs 86, Sloast 


DAPHNE AND VIOLA HOLROYD 


The Restoration House, Rochester 


FREDA KEYNES-PURCHASE NANCY HAMILTON GERALD, NORRIE, 


20, Chester Trce., Regent’s Pk, Upton Lodge, Bexley Heath Glendower, Waldej® 


DULCIE, CICELY, AND DOREEN CROUCH 
Clydesdale, 115, Lee Road, Blackheath 


CHARLIE AND OLIVE HOPTON ALBERT, HAROLD, AND CYRIL ROSE 


Swan Hotel, West Wickham, Kent 32, Dermody Gardens, Lewisham, S.E. 
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i OUR. READERS HAVE TO DECIDE BY A POST-CARD VOTE. 
» this Issue of “The Tatler.” 


DOROTHY, ENID, AND GLADYS BLAINE 


Maedene, Bloemfontein 


TY KENNARD HELEN, KATHLEEN, AND MARIGOLD ANDRUS 
reet, S.W. Cairo, Egypt 


PHYLLIS AND DAPHNE CLUTTERBUCK 


Benmead, Box, Wilts 


). CHARLIE BROWN MALCOLM AND DAPHNE GLADSTONE 
Road, Teddington Braxted Park, Witham 


oa MARGUERITE AND EDWARD PARKINSON 


4, Herschell Road, Walmer 


PHYLLIS, GEOFFREY, AND ENID OLLIFF EDITH AND MADGE APPLEBY 


eard, Cornwall 12, Symon’s Street, Sloane Square, S.W. Plas Bellin, Northop R.S.O. 


RHE GALLER 


The Bran Pie—* Railway Travelling.”’ 


Witeiee the “tunnel horror’ will ever be cleared up by 

the labours of a terete police or thé chance of the 
indiscretion of the crimina! must remain uncertain for the 
present. It is certain that if the offender directly or indirectly 
responsible for the crime remains unpunished it will be the 
misfortune of the police and the fault of the press. So eager 
has been the zeal of journalists to give all possible details and 
all improbable clues that the murderer has only to read his 
newspapers with due sell-restraint to make himself reasonably 
secure by a very ordinary exercise of intelligence. The deed 
after all presents all the features of what the French call un 
crime hassioniel and punish, if at all, with exaggerated lenity. 
It would not seem to be premeditated and may have been the 
unforeseen and unintentional result of a struggle. Very possibly 
it is the consciousness of his innocence of murderous intent that 
keeps the offender from giving himself up to a punishment that 
would probably be proportioned rather to what he effected 
than to his wishes. Had he designed a murder many better 
places could be found than a train in a tunnel. ~The move- 
ments of trains on our southern lines are too incalculable even 
for those who are supposed to have spent their lives in attempt- 
ing to regulate them for any intelligent assassin to build his 
plot on such a shifting foundation. 


ut while an altogether extravagant importance has been 
attached to the particular case it will be well if the sensa- 
tion causes a movement for the reform of our railway carriages, 
or rather of those going shorter distances both here and on the 
Continent. Long- -distance carriages that go for hours without 
a stop are mostly on the corridor principle. This particular 
crime might have happened in a corridor train in itself, but 
it is probable that the preliminary quarrel and struggle would 
not have begun in the possibility of observation by a passenger 
or attendant in the corridor. Even a lunauc is restrained by 
the knowledge that a keeper may be just round the corner. 
The corridor, and still more the open carriage, represses the 
rising impulse of crime by emphasising the difficulty of avoiding 


detection. 
The compartment system grew up in England from the 
unsociable disposition of the Englishman, or rather his 
readiness to be sociable merely in a small circle of friends and 
relations. This longing for privacy, selfish as it may be and 
ungracious as it often appears, is not to be condemned without 
reserve. The isolation of the Englishman, his self-reliance and 
self-dependence in the past, have helped to make the Empire 
ereat and generally disliked. The mental conception of the 
Briton formed by continental Europe was that of a traveller 
swathed ina rug, with a travelling cap drawn down oyer his 
brows, and his bags, gun cases, wraps, and general property 
dispose sd on all the seats of the compartment. He would show 
his ticket when desired by a duly-accredited official ; his 
passport was in order, his purse well filled, and he would even 
condescend to move one or two minor packages to accommo- 
date another passenger. Still, he resented intrusion as an injury 
and an insult, and took reluge behind the massive sheet of 
The Times in a‘glacial silence. The first-class compartment was 
built, if not designed, for such a man, and if he had nothing 
amiable he had much that was at once respectable and 
formidable. 


ut we have changed all that, or most of it. The corridor 
carriage and the Pullman car, the growing hugeness of the 
ocean steamer, have helped to melt the 
lonely iceberg of British exclusiveness. The 
disappearance of the second class is another 
striking feature of the times. The second- 
class passenger was the man who 
paid a small extra contribution 
for a moderate exclusiveness. He 
has now decided, apparently, that 
so little is not worth paying any- 
thing for. Fraternisation has lost 
its terrors—or else he 
is richer and able to 
pay more and have 
greater elbow room in 
the first class. 

French have 


The 

discovered with 
apparently —_ gratified 
surprise that the British 
nature has become 
more expansive and 
sociable. It is time 
for our railway com- 
panies to make the 
same discovery. There 


A DOG THAT LOVES THE SEA 
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By Adrian Ross. 


is no need to turn all our rolling stock into corridor carriages 
with loss of room and inconvenience in getting out and in. 
The American model already adopted in smoking carriages I 
have travelled in on several more progressive lines is quite 
good enough. The backs of the seats can be carried high 
enough to prevent travellers from being oppressively open to 
observation. Aboye all, let each passenger have space to sit in 
comfortably. If we want to have a compartment to ourselves 
now it is from the fact that the legal complement of passengers, 


even if not exceeded, cannot be ‘got with any comfort into a 
third-class carriage. : 
Fo short suburban journeys comfort has already been killed 

by overcrowding, morning and eyening. Nor is there 
much peril in these, except from. lunatics ; the journeys are too 
brief and the stoppages too frequent. The only advantage of 
the open carriage would be to give more air and more chance 
of varying one’s discomfort by a change of attitude. To be 
wedged in one position, even if an easy ane, sue to be torture 
in time. Another security would be to make the carriage doors 
sliding and only release them on entering a station. All these 
changes would cost money no doubt, but when passengers 
demand changes with due insistence they will get what they 
want. Tubes and electric tramways are too serious rivals for 
railway companies to relapse into their old attitude of selfish 
indifference. 


“he murders and outrages in trains are not many, and it is 
possible met most of them are committed by persons 
drunk, mad, or violently excited who would not take heed 
of the proba Slit of detection or prevention. Hence the 
superiority of the open carriage over the corridor for protection. 
In the former anything unusual must be observed, in the latter 
it merely may be. The trouble of one “ tunnel horror” is that 
it makes the liyes of travellers a burden to them; women are 
apprehensive of being lelt alone with men, and men equally 
apprehensive of women, and yet, once in the compartment, the 
possible protectors and witnesses may get out at any stoppage 
and leave a free field to the fears of the timid and the enter- 
prises of the vicious. This must be prevented, and the only way 
is to make each train practically one tram car and not, as it 
originally was, a string of private carriages on iron wheels. 


No longer in compartments pen 
Uniriended maids with doubtful men, 
Let those who wish to be alone 
Charter a Pullman of their own, 

For on the railways of to-day 
Democracy has come to stay. 


The maiden in her vis-a-vis 

No secret satyr then will see, 
Nor need the Icnely man be pale 
With tear of feminine blackmail, 
But each in confidence shall smile 
Across the ogen central aisle. 


Saved from the Lethal Chamber 
M« Herbert F. Hill writes :— 


Herewith I enclose you a photograph of a most exceptional dog; by breed he 
would ,be classed as a mongrel, but he possesses some rare qualities of the collie, 
re.riever, and Newfoundland, and his age is about twelve years. I procured him from 
the Dogs’ Home at Battersea about six years ago, where I was~informed that the next 
day he was to be put into the lethal chamber. I will not dilate upon his qualities as 
most people find something peculiar in their own pets, but I have been asked by several 
people to give a short account of his self-seeking long swims 
out in the open sea off Margate. He was well known on the 
Thames between Kew and Richmond before I took him to 
Margate twelve months ago, where the whole of last winter 
he would daily go into the cold, rough seas, and it took con- 
siderable whistling and shouting to get him 
out again; but this season he has taken a 
peculiar fancy to seagull-chasing, and it is a 
common occurrence for him to remain swim 
ming anywhere from four to six hours and 
after refreshing himself with a roll on the sands 
and a trot round to go off again for hours, He 
has been a great source of inte- 
rest to many visitors, some of 
whom have on various occasions 
taken out boats to rescue him. 
Having succeeded in dragging 
him into the boat (after which 
he always indulged in giving 
them a shower bath) and when 
near the shore he would jump 
out of the boat and either swim 
for land or go back to the spot 
from where they had fetched 
him. He has also been twice 
locked up at the police station 
for his waywardness but without 
any good effect. He ofttimes 
goes three or four miles out to 
sea, 
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A Bright and Clever Actress at the Criteriom Theatre. 


Play Isctorial 


MISS MARIE GEORGE IN ‘THE WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM” 
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The Revival of * The Merchant of Venice” at the Garrick. 


= Ellis & Watery 
MR. LAWSON BUTT AS THE ‘‘PRINCE OF MOROCCO" SAYING FAREWELL IN THE CASKET SCENE 
PriIncE OF Morocco: Portia, adieu. I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part 


LY LT EO TE Ree 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH AS “PORTIA” LAYING DOWN THE ‘LAW IN THE TRIAL SCENE 


Portia: This bond doth giy2 thee here no jot of blood; Thy lands and goods are, by the laws of Venice, 
If then thou shed'st one drop of Christian blood, Confiscate unto the state of Venice 
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“EXCELSIOR”: THE FIRST BALLET AT THE LYCEUM. 


Some of the Principals im a Very Pretty Entertainment. 


GIGNOR VITTORIO DE VINCENTI AND SIGNORINA VITTORIA SIGNORINA MARIA BORDIN (‘!CIVILISATION") AND SIGNOR 
SALIMBERTI FERRERO (THE ENGLISHMAN OF 1870) 


Dover Street Studu 


SIGNORINA MARIA BORDIN AS ‘ PREMIERE DANSEUSE” SIGNORINA MARIA BORDIN AS SHE APPEARS OFF THE STAGE 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


THE KITTENS’ 


Second Prize—Mrs. Foulger, Dickens House, Broadstairs 


W e pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THe TaTter, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we 
pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


€ach for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of 
the subject. Only one photograph 
may be sent at one time. The nega- 
tive is not required. It is a condition 
of this Competition that all photo- 
graphs retained are the absolute copy- 
right of THe TaTLer. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 

‘‘Egyptian Donkey,” F. de Hal- 
pert, Achmoun, Lower Egypt. 

“Twelve Miles from Camp,” G. 
Simon, Tebekwe Mine, Selukwe. 
‘Tomb of Romeo and Juliet,” 
“albot. Rayal Societies Club, 


” 


*““An Unconventional Prince. 
Lady Theodosia Acheson, Gosford 
Castle. 

“Arab Cemetery, Tunis," Miss 
Blandford, Wimpole Street, W. 


CONCERT—THE SOLOIST 


TAKEN ON THE WING 
First Prize—R. Stuart, Spring Grove, Bishopstoke, Hants 


A VILLAGE OF ST. KILDA 


Third Prize—Miss J. S. Osborne, 4, Kew Terrace, Glasgow 


“Watering Horses at Biarritz,” 
Miss O. Deville, Silloth. 

‘Upper Grindelwald Glaciers,” 
L. Wood, Somersby, Ewell. 

“Finn Girl,” Mrs. Barker, Bram- 
field Hall, Halesworth. 

“‘An Idle Day,” C. Winter-Wood, 
Kenwick, Paignton. 

‘The Laatefas,” A. E. Tilley, 
Mannamead School, Plymouth. 

‘“From the North,” Mrs. Comer- 
ford, St. Petersburgh Place, W. 

‘Jamaica Tea Girl,” L. Downcr, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

“Thrush and Young,” Mrs. F. 
Birch Tours, Burgh R.S.O., Lincoln. 

“‘A Souvenir,” Miss M. Redcliffe, 
Coburn Road, Cardiff. 

“A Bull Fight," V. J. Bowden- 
Smith, H.M.S. Queen, Mediterranean, 

‘““A Stormy Day," Miss” M. 
Stanger, Ladbroke Grove, W. 

Begging,” Miss C. Kidd, West 
Hill House, Dartford. 

“ Rough Sea,” Miss M. Thompson, 
Peaumont Street, Oxford. 

“Llanfairfechan Sands,” G. Jef- 
fcrson, West Street, Rochdale. 

“The Hen's Dilemma,” Major C. 
M. Fleury, Fort Chambray, Gozo, 

“Ethelbald and Alfred,” Miss N. 
Williams, The Cedars, Sherborne. 

“Old Jo,” J. P. Medley, St. 
Thomas Street, Scarborough. 

*“Cat Studics"—R. W. Cole, 
College of Agriculture, Downton ; 
C. J. Hanson, Brunstezed Lodge, 
Bournemouth ; Miss Newkould, 
Broomhill, London Road, Chelten- 
ham; Bb. C. Clayton, Summerfield, 
Marlborough. 


RESTING PLACE OF WALTER BURKE H.M.S. “VICTORY” 


‘In whose arms th’ immortal Nelson died" 


Fifth Prize—George Knowles, 28, Kingsley Road, Maidstone 
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AT PORTSMOUTH 
Nelson's flagship at the Battle of Trafalgar 


Fourth Prize—Major Amphlett Moss, Great Wichingham, Norwich 
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With Pam it was a matter of fate ; here was the house, why 
Nothing was of much consequence ; 


not go to it? 
therefore as well to do this as that. 


which would keep her from that pain. 


It was a species of desperation, but instead of mouthing and 
weeping over it she held up ler head and smiled, lilted the 
hours through, and was no burden upon any human being 
except that Harlowe’s yearning for her love was anguish to 


him. 


Meantime the mood at Harlowe was to the full 
for mirth and jollity in the minds of at least a portion of that 


household. 


Sir Thomas, too eae at finding himself with a roof above 
his head, congratulated his lady upon the happy issue ; 
pleased that she had a house to ask Charteris to, and that his 
acceptance was hers, although somewhat embittered by the fact 
yet felt that buoyant 
confidence in her own methods which rendered her pleasing 
in her deportment towards her relations, at any rate for the 


that the player would be here too, 


nonce, 


Kitty, in a fever of delight, was brimming with irrepressible 
fun, and when the day before Christmas dawned as early as 
nine o'clock this elf was up and down in the great hall peeping 


out at the draughty windows. 
“ Toby Spencer,” called the 


opened the casement a little. 
“Aye,” sounded weakly from without. 
‘A merry Christmas,” 
a snowball gathered hastily from the sill. 
*<@h; and the like to you,’ 
curtains. ‘Where’s your father?” 
tremulously about the room. 
“Tn his boots. Lud, Sir 
spaniel newly from the water ; 
put a bold face on the matter. 
“T dare not, Kitty,” 


Toby, 


Come!” 


caught me under his roof again.” 
“°Tis not his roof,” pulling him in. 
Congreve’s roof, and she’s invited you 


of Rome.” ‘ 

“Kitty,” replied her swain, 
bullet here. 
the dance.” 


Our Seventeenth 


RULES»; POR: -THIS:°SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THE Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
SN: one. 

The uprights of the acrostics must be 
Wace exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number. of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “‘ Made-up 
names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion, The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


She dared not look forward, 
so to be gay in the present hour was all her endeavour. 
was afraid to think, and she embraced any sort of diversion 


little witch in a smothered tone, 
remembering that her father might enter at any moment as she 


cried Miss Romp, aiming at his head 


* whispered Sir Toby, 
venturing to advance and show himself between the fluttering 
added he, 


you are shaking like a 
come in like a Ghifistian and 


answered he ruefully. 
well to talk brav ely, but Sir Thomas swore he'd shoot me if he 


“Tt’s Mistress Pamela 
for the Christmas 
dances, and my father has no more to say in it than the Pope 


shrinking back closer to the 
casement, “‘I’d sooner die at home for love of you than bya 
I only came to say I couldn’t come to-night for 


it was 
She 


and that’s 

There.” 
“Well,” 

have to come.” 


away ; I care not. 
as keen 


“You came from Cork, I'll warrant,” 
“Toby, if you love me’’—the valiant baronet groaned—‘ you'll 
come in to-night at the front door like any other guest and 
stick fast to me under dad’s very nose. 
me, I'll wed at Candlemas with a more courageous gentleman, 
Lord Rawdon, 


murmured the young 


“Have to, forsooth! 


THE-TATLER 


cried she scornfully. 


If you do not, mark 
who adores me to distraction. 
gentleman, “I suppose I'l! 


Nay, Sir Quake-in- your-shoes, stop 


There’s to be vastly amusin’ entertainment 
—a boar’s head and a Yule log, and a puddin’ all aflame ; 
a dance with rapiers, and the mistletoe to be hung up yonder 


and 


beneath the rail—just above the secret panel.” 


Betty, 
“What's that?” 


“The mistletoe,” 
lips appearing especially tempting. 


Maltis sinethene;: 


quavered Toby smiling, Mistress Kitty's 
“Secret panel,” he echoed. 


said she, pointing to the wall of solid oak 
in the square of the winding stairs. 
within for valuables where the duke always has kept the 
piensis Harlowe jewels for safety. 


There’s a small space 


They're in it now, and 


the key to the panel hangs at his fob.” 


” 


he caught 
voices 


“Oh,” said Sir Toby relieved. 
of those awful dark prisons where your father might put me if 


approaching and 
breaking for the window. 
“Nay, sir, you shan’t be afraid; I 


“T thought it might be one 


Toby’s further speech was cut short by 
footsteps too. ‘“Egad!” cried he, 
“Let,me go!” 


ain't,’ answered she, 


clinging to him and laughing merrily. 


SOP course you ain't,’ 
nothing to be afraid of. 
we men who have to face the dangers—Ow !”’ 
broke from his fair and cleared the window ledge at a bound. 
But as he went Nitty snatched his hat from him and held it 
behind her as in came her father marshalling the butler and 


now 


glancing 


“ Ladies have 
I wish I were one of ‘em! It’s 
and Sir Toby 


“exclaimed the lover 


Lud, 


Godfrey Gimbart, both their arms full of holly and mistletoe. 


Kitty, shaking with mirth, 
dandling the hat just above her suitor’s reach. 


stood on tiptoe at the panel 


‘f What are you doing with a window open on a day like 


“Tt's all very this, miss?” 


seen him. 
you presently. 


made off as Lady Trevor came in. 


cried Sir 
beginning to sneeze. 

“Twas only looking, daddy, at a dear little snow bird.” 
waved the hat once more and then dropped it to its owner and 
closed the casement demurely. 

“ Dear little fiddlestick,” 

“ Nay, sir, a dear little white bird with a yellow top-knot 
and oh, how you'd have liked to serve him in a pie if you'd but 
My lady mother, sir, 


Thomas, feeling a breeze at his ears and 


She 


echoed the baronet. 


bade me tell you she’ d be with 


At which, With a fine curtsey, Mistress Kitty 


‘(To be continued ) 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 4, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz Tat.rr, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,”” must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
November 6. 


NOTES FOR ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


1. I wish to remind solvers of last series that the 
answer to special acrostic set last week must be received 
by me not later than Monday, October 30. 

2. I am asked if post cards will do on which to send 
solutions. If solvers are pleased to risk their answers on 
post cards I do not mind accepting such in place of the 
half-sheets prescribed by the rules. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 


(Seventeenth Series) 


Supply a small connecting link 
Between a kind of play, 
And what we all have made, I think. 
This is a famous play. 
1, A power upon Aénea's isle, 
A sorceress imbued with guile. 


| 2, A gallant ship that sailed around the world, 
A duke on board, and Britain's flag unfurled. 


| 3. There's polish and there's paint about you, 
But what could woman do without you? 


. Incipient and undeveloped yet, 
. This is what newly-wedded ladies get. 


6. A little unpretentious Belgian town 
For making lace and linen of renown. 


np 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 


(Seventeenth Series) 


PR SUG ota ss. ky 
255 Oran lai ugh Vi Ay 
Be Ual BEAU B 


( REVERSED ) 


yO, ea ea at awe 
SoD SAN UMBT Ee 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Aulton, Aitchi, Aaron, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., 
Ajanda, Almeria, Ashbury, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, 
Blossie, Bercon, Blawd, Bute, Bub, Bulbul, Bebena, 
Brutus, Boz, Berth, Black Rock, Czsar, Clover, Cheyco, 
Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, Carlos, 
Chippie, Castledene, Coclic, Caldan, Cigarette, Culverin, 
Cicero, Dita, Dekko, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, Doge, 
Dumnorix, Dignity, Doune, De Grey, Eliot, Esperance, 
Ernol, Egmont, Enos, Eastwind, Elim, Florodora, Felix, 
Freda, Floski, Farine. Flosager, Fluffy, Fidelia, Fog, 
Fergy, Godfrey, Gwynfa, Golo, Gleyum, Geomat, Gopher, 
Gedmo, Griselda, Glycin, Heath, Hard-up, Hoopose, 
Hecila, Islander, Islad, Icnumen, Jacko, Ko, Ki-wi, 
Kamsin, Kwati, Keewee, Kempsey, Keys, Lanka, Leep, 
L. Y. B., Marne, Marvel, M. L. H., Manor, Madju, Mea- 
ford, Mudjekeewis, Maori, Marie, Macgregor, Maelfran, 
Mouth, Mink, Mother-bunch, Marion, Mumju, Merry- 
monk, Novice, Nibs, Orion, Olly, Owlet, Outis, Our 
Jimmie, Oak, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, Primavera, 
Pippo, Pegg, Pinger, Paddy, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, 
Roma, Roy, Rita, Ryde, Square, Seeker, Salmon, South- 
over, St. Quentin, Sophia, Sheward, Sikkip, She, Stede, 
Speedwell, Sillee, Sa, St. Mungo, Snipe, Tamworth, 
Truth, Tina, Toddy, Theoc, Tomwin, Tobias-John, Usher, 
Ubique, Vadum, Vinna, Violette, Wyst, Wynell, Wash- 
tub, Wear, Wilcet, Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, Yug, 
Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, Zut, Zimmy, Zara. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


New Zealand v. United Kingdom.—The 
suggestion that the New Zealanders should 
try the strength of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales is not altogether 
new. Many weeks ago I wrote in THE 
Tater that if the precedent of cricket 
were followed in the match between Eng- 
land and New Zealand England could be 
represented by Scots, Irish, and Welsh 
players. The proposal that a match should 
be played between New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom is, of course, only an 
extension of my suggestion. Such a 
match would undoubtedly 
gratify our visitors, and if 
played in London would pro- 
bably attract the biggest crowd 
that has ever witnessed a Rugby 
game. There, however, the 
success of the match would end. 
A victory for New Zealand 
would prove nothing that we 
did not know already. In foot- 
ball the whole is not greater 
than the part, and it is quite 
possible that New Zealand after 
beating the United Kingdom 


might succumb to Wales. The 
great difficulty the English 
Selection Committee has to 


contend with every year is to 
collect a homogeneous team 
out of the diversities of style 
and methods prevailing in the 
various English clubs. This 
difficulty would be increased 
tenfold if an attempt had to 
be made to make a happy 
blend out of the mixture sup- 
plied from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


King Edward and Football. 
—I think my friend, Southwell 
Fitzgerald, is mistaken in sup- 
posing that if the King should visit the 
test game between New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom it will be the first big 
match his Majesty has ever witnessed. 
Ihave a very clear recollection of seeing 
the King—then Prince of Wales—as a 
spectator at a match at the Oval some 
twenty years ago. I do not remember who 
the two sides were, but to the best of my 
belief the Old Carthusians were playing 
some other old-boy team ina charity cup 
tie. C. W. Alcock could decide the point 
at once. 


LACROSSE : 


LACROSSE : 


Concerning the Corinthians.—\Mr. Bent- 
ley recently made one of his periodic 
appeals to the Corinthians to expunge 
from their rules all prohibition as to cup 
ties and to join the big League clubs in 
fighting the good fight for the English cup. 
Though Mr. Bentley has always been so 
closely associated with professional foot- 
ball he is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Corinthians, and his appeal deserves some 
consideration. A stern abstinence from 


cups and trophies of all sorts, except in 
the case of the Sheriff's Shield, has so long 


been a cardinal article of faith in the 
Corinthians’ creed that Mr. Bentley's 
appeal is likely to go unheeded. Never- 
theless, it is difficult to see how the famous 
club is to continue on its present lines. 
When N. L. Jackson originally formed the 
club his intention was to prove that it 
was possible for a purely amateur organisa- 
tion to hold its own with the best of the 
professional teams. In those days it was 
easy for Mr. Jackson to arrange a long 
list of fixtures with the clubs in the first 
division of the League, and looking at the 


SURBITON V. WOODFORD--SURBITON PRESSING 


results of the matches played the Corin- 
thians fully justified their founder’s claim 
that they could play as good football as 
any of the professional clubs. 


The Lack of Opponents.—O/! recent 
years, however, the number of first League 
clubs has so increased that practically 
every Saturday during the season is ear- 
marked for matches with teams in their 
own division. There are no vacant dates 
for ‘friendlies,’ and the Corinthians are 
compelled either to stand idle or to arrange 

matches with opponents quite 
unworthy of their steel. It is 
simply unthinkable that the 
Corinthians should confine their 
. fixtures to matches with the 
Casuals, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge; and yet whatever can 
be their destiny if they persist 
in their attitude of detachment 
from the spirit of the age? 
A. N. Hornby was at one time 
as bitterly opposed to the idea 
of a cricket championship’ as 
many of the Corinthians are to 
the idea of competing for the 
English cup, but Mr. Hornby 
had the good sense to accept 
what he could not possibly 
prevent. Is there no A. ‘N. 
Hornby or Lord Hawke to be 
found among the Corinthians? 


The Winter Club.— From the 
accounts I have heard of the 
new club which is to be opened 
at Olympia in December, under 
the title of ‘“‘ The Winter Club,” 
it would seem that ‘a long-felt 
want,” as the advertisers say, is 
at last about tobe met. Games 
under cover during the winter 
and under conditions equal in 
all respects to natural ones—that is the 
ideal of the promoters of thescheme. The 
vast arena of Olympia, some 63,000 sq. ft., 
is to be covered with a wonderful grass 
carpet which is being made at a cost of 
£5,000. On this carpet it will be possible 
to play croquet, lawn tennis, hockey, clock 
golf, in fact all lawn games, while in other 
parts of the club premises arrangements 
are being made for squash rackets, a 


gymnasium, and a Morris tube rifle 
range. The enterprise is an exceedingly 
large one. M. R. R. 


WOODFORD V. SURBITON—GOOD PASSING BY SURBITON 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


LOUIS XVI. CABINET IN MARQUETERIE 
WITH SEVRES PLAQUES 


In Royal Palace at Madrid 


Design versus Construction.—It must be 
borne in mind that two factors determine 
the finished result of any piece of furniture. 
The design as conceived and drawn by the 
draughtsman on paper is one thing and 
that design as carried out by the craftsman 
‘or craftsmen is another. It is especially 
the case in modern days that the designer 
is not a practical workman; it would be 
better for the result if he were. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for practical cabinet- 
makers to carry out designs of unpractical 


designers. Every designer, whether he 
weave carpets in his brain or invent 
patterns for lace for the Nottingham 


looms, should have mastered the limita- 
tions of his medium, but it is unfortunately 
too true that he is rarely master of more 
than the most rudimentary_ practice. 
These two elements are con- 
stantly present in determining 
the artistic value of all furniture. 
Either the design is bad and is 
faultlessly executed, as in the 
case of the collection of middle- 
Victorian furniture. in the 
Bethnal Green Museum, or the 
design is good but the work- 
manship is execrable as is 
frequent in modern attempts to 
copy Jacobean work, to dupli- 
cate Chippendale, or to carry 
out contemporary ideas in cheap 
factory manner. The chair we 
illustrate is from a design of 
Crispin de Passe about 1642, in 
the reign of Louis NII. It was, 
as the design on the leather 
back shows, for the King. It is 
~ overloaded with ornament and 
is a typical example of design 
overriding utility. One would 
imagine that the primary object 
was to exhibit the skill of the 
woodcarver in creating massive 
grotesques. The reason for its 
existence as a chair is lost sight 
of in the designer's striving alter 
grandiose effects. 


Fraudulent Definitions. — 
“Fine old carved Jacobean 
overmantel”’ is a dishonest 


label affixed to a cheap piece 
of factory carving not. six 
months old in a shop only a 
stone’s throw from the Strand. 


It is to be hoped no adventurous American 
will be tempted by the bait. “ Genuine 
antique oak” has a false ring about it and 
savours of trade definition. Oui s’excuse 
s'accuse always seems to fit the case when 
a dealer labels his items as “ genuine.” It 
is sad to see the word “ antique ” deprived 
of all meaning unless it be that it conveys 
the notion that it is, if furniture, fresh from 
the factories for twentieth-century fakes 
with its varnish hardly dry, or, if china, 
straight from the Continent from the 
various fabricators who make a_ special 
line of antiques. ‘* Lowestolt” china has 
been made a byword by French potters. 
“Chippendale style” means 150 years 
alter Chippendale. Even the museums 
affix labels which their experts must know 
are false. There is no to-morrow for 
fraudulent dealers for they are killing the 
goose which lays the golden eggs, but it is 
a pity that those who know should be so 
jealous of their knowledge. 


China-panelled Furniture.—In  Eliza- 
bethan days oak of magnificent proportion 
was used for spacious fireplaces and over- 
mantels. One cannot imagine a Tudor 
hall with Wedgwood fireplace in pseudo- 
classic style. But later days brought later 
styles in which designers caught at every 


novelty to produce new effects. The 
French cabinetmakers, who had _ seized 
upon the Chinese lac boxes of Dutch 


importation to embellish ‘their cabinets, 
were equally adroit to recognise that 
porcelain had its decorative qualities too. 
They employed the plaques of Wedgwood 
and the productions of Sevres with fine 
effect in the creations ‘of the period of 
Louis Seize. In the fine specimen we 
reproduce of a cabinet of that time now 
in the Royal Palace at Madrid, the 
use to which they put the porcelain 
plaques of Sevres is exemplified. The 
cabinet is in marqueterie and is bronze 
doré. It is typical of a period when 


IN FIRST EMPIRE DAYS 


THE PIANO 
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CHAIR DESIGNED BY 
PASSE 


CRISPIN DE 


About 1642 


artificiality overwhelmed art, and it was 
difficult to discern simplicity from affecta- 
tion. A Court which played at shepherds 
and shepherdesses in idle moments possessed 
neither dignity nor simplicity. 


Musical Instruments. Coilectors usually 
confine their attention if they are musically 
inclined to smaller stringed instruments 
than the piano. The authorities at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum add a spinet 
to the room they have set out as typical of 
Jacobean days, but it is not given to every- 
one to have a pretty taste in old pianos. 
More than one enthusiast has spent a 
fortune in old violins, but it would require 
a warehouse to store half-a-dozen finds 
in pianos, so in all probability for this 
reason competitors are scarcer in this 
field than in any other. In the 
illustration we give of an old 
form of instrument it is  in- 


teresting to see the type of 
costume of the First [Empire 
period and to compare the 
classic style of the furniture ; 


this is specially noticeable in 
tie music cabinet in the back- 
ground with its scrolls and 
architectural lines. The steady 
process of evolution from these 
days is a story in which the 
name of Broadwood, whose steel 
barless grand is the acme of 
pianoforte invention, is promi- 
nent. The firm of Broadwood 
in 1808 introduced iron bars; 
in 1821 the fixed string plate 
was another invention, and 
again in 1847 iron frames were 
introduced by the same firm. 
Chopin’s piano was especially 
made for him by Broadwood, 
and to-day the firm in Conduit 
Street has a reputation that 
it would not be easy to rival 
for instruments of unexampled 
tone. The firm has achieved 
fame of equal lustre with the 
Wedgwoods in another field of 
art. To those who are inte- 
rested in the story of how a 
piano is made Broadwood’s 
pamphlet is worth sending for. 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s remarks 
on the pianoforte should make it 
of more than ephemeral value. 


A. H. 
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Lonpon. 

N y Dear Priscirra,—For the past ten 

days my waking hours—my dreams 
concern myself alone—have been beset 
with the inquiry, “What constitutes a 
perfect lover?’’ Every boudoir conclave, 
every afternoon tea party, everywhere in 
short where womankind is gathered to- 
gether, the bone of con- 
tention cast down by our 
most recently - successful 
playwright is being viva- 
ciously picked. Now, had 
Mr. Sutro asked the question 
outright the response would 
have been an apathetic, 
“ Nobody mentions, for no- 
body knows.” But in the 
face of a simple affirmative 
demanding neither response 
nor criticism what can the 
ewig Weibliche do but delve 
instantly into the ragbag 
of her past, thence to draw 
some sort of illuminating 
inspiration to enable her to 
adduce weighty arguments 
upon a matter so delicately 
personal? For my own 
part I do not consider any 
man competent to offer an 
opinion, for man in_ his 
capacity of lover being 
surely a purely feminine 
province as such is hardly to 
be appraised by his brother 
man. And Iam convinced 
that the experience of most 
women over thirty is that 
some of the most unpleasant 
of general acquaintances 
prove on closer knowledge 
to be the most fascinating. 
A nice man does not neces- 
sarily make a_ nice lover, 
nor does the nice lover 
necessarily make a_ nice 
husband if feminine obser- 
vation and intuition go for 
anything, and I havealways 
noticed that both go quite 
a long way in other people's 
affairs. 

It is just this very dif- 
ference between the lover 
and the man which con- 
stitutes one of life’s biggest 
compensations, and when 
one hears the wondering 
remark, “ What could. she 
have seen in him?’’—or 
he in her as the case may 
be—one may be certain that 
the loverly side of the indi- 
vidual in question presents 
probably a striking contrast 
to that wherewith he or she 
fronts the world. So much 
for the loyer—too much 
you may think whilst the 
frocks remain undescribed—but for once 
I imagine the most rabid clothes enthu- 
siast will admit the superior interests 
of the play. Nevertheless, the garment 
which Miss Millard wears in Act II. is 
about as problematical as the piece. 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauty 


in lhe Home 


Gown or frock? ‘That is the question. 
When I observed its trim waist and 
general contour all that was within me 
cried frock, only to fall back hesitatingly 
before the medizeval grace of the’ sleeves 
bordered with the merest fringe of fur, 
suggesting a robust outburst of eyelashes 


TEA GOWN 


Of white tulle with pearl and chenille embroideries 


more than anything else. The gown itself 
is of creamy white lace, and there are 
touches of a delicious pale blue in the 
shape of neck-band and wee bows on 
the bodice, the only other relief being the 
said infinitesimal edging of fur. ‘This is 
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the frock of the piece. A platonic elope- 
ment is sufficiently original in itself to 
dispense with extraneous trappings. Be- 
sides, is it not an unwritten law that by 
her choice of colours you shall know your 
heroine? A woman who elopes in erey 
you may trust as your own mother, but 
flaunt forth in -cerise and 
the case is altered. 

The very newest idea I 
have of late encountered 
is hand-painted chamois 
leather. It makes the 
smartest waistcoats and 
belts, the natural colour of 
the material forming an 
excellent background for 
barbaric reds and browns 
and greens. 

The new Pompadour 
laces with the daintiest of 
ribbon-embroidered designs 
are most delightful of trim- 
mings for lace frocks, 
blouses, bridge coats, and 
the like; they reflect, of 
course, the soft, delicate 
colourings of the Pompa- 
dour silks. You have no 
idea how charming is a 
grey tulle petticoat pow- 
dered with cut steel made 
up on a silver foundation 
and surmounted by a tunic 
of pale yellow chiffon velyet 
of a texture so exquisite 
that one feels that it might 
well be drawn through the 
proverbial ring. The bodice 
is also of the velvet cut 
down in front in two ex- 
quisite curyes showing a 
dainty chemisette of soft 
lace, whilst a rather hard 
belt at the waist carries 
out the suggestion of a 
long coat with the co- 
operation of the tunic afore- 
said. 

Most delightful ball 
gowns are being evolved 
in tulle powdered with the 
new crystal beads and 
bugles, some of which are 
scarcely less lovely than 
real gems. ‘The newest 
paillettes of all have a 
wonderful opalescent sheen 
whilst actually transparent, 
and when the light falls 
upon them they flash blue 
like sapphires only slightly 
paler, slightly more opaque. 
They are, indeed, dewdrops 
reflecting a blue April sky. 
They are too precious to 
scatter broadcast, and one 
finds them principally on 
choice lace flounces and 

Another new idea is to sur- 
mount a leaf-shaped cluster of shaded 
sequins with a little mother -o’ - pearl 
flower, its four or five petals cut all in 
one and having a crystal dewdrop for 
centre.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The 


here is no season of the year at which 

it isnot profitable to inquire what 
Ernest is doing. Indeed, so striking is this 
artist's influence upon the great clothes 
question that Iam inclined to think that 
Dame Fashion herself ofttimes inquires at 

185, Regent Street, W., before issuing her 
final fiat with regard to ball gowns, tailor- 
mades, furs, motor coats, and millinery, in 
all of which Ernest assuredly excels in 
originality and taste. 

_A beautiful gown of his is worn by 
Miss Adelaide Prince in the resuscitated 
Sherlock Holmes at the Duke of York’s. 
The skirt is of white chiffon mounted on 
cloth of gold, the transparent fabric being 
arranged in long, graceful folds or pleats 
from the waist downwards, where it is set 
out witha quantity of frills, "the two nether- 
most being finely accordion-pleated and 
very full, ruches at the edge adding zest 
to the flare. The skirt is earlanded knee- * 
deep with gold and white flowers, stems 
and leaves being hand-made from the gold 
tissue whilst the flowers are of white 
velvet spangled with gold. The bodice is 
charmingly fluffy and soft, composed of 
folds and frills of chiffon, springing appa- 
rently from a cleverly draped and curved 
waist-belt of gold cloth, and a magnificent 
spray of the gold and white flowers is 
arranged across the corsage in front. 

The wrap, which half conceals and half 
enhances the charms of this creation, is a 
Japanese cloak of white chiffon velvet 
lined throughout with a most glorious 
pale green satin. It is bordered all round 
with a simply effective design of scrolls 
applied in gold, fat silk cords with gold 
tassels appearing at intervals down the 
front. The cloak is slit up at the sides 
and partially laced across with the cords 
and tassels. Both cloak and gown are 
masterpieces, and on their account alone 
I trust my sex will flock to the Duke of 
York’s to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. After which if they do not make 
their way in a body to Ernest’s to be as 
exquisitely done by this brief homily will 
have failed wolully in the pointing of the 


moral. & 


Irnest is making a feature 
of dainty little “ youthful” frocks 
at a price compatible with the 
youthful income, and I was struck 


by the charmingly moderate — , 
prices of his furs—the most  § 
original, alluring little boleros 


and jackets, no less than 
the muffs and stoles, which 
he always manages to 
invest with some little 
distinctive feature all his 
own. 

Washable leather 
motor coats lined with 
checks are very serviceable 
acquisitions. I was greatly 
taken with the colours af 
the leathers utilised, a 
charming tan and a pretty 


seal green being note- 
worthy. 
The Regent coat, 


which is the smartest thing of its kind, is 
Ernest's speciality wrap. It is really smart, 
you know, besides being so useful. I was 
shown a new model in deep ivory tweed 
with pastel collar and cuffs delicately 
braided and a very smartly-pleated back 
drawn taut to the waist with a very neat 
gold and ivory waist-belt. 

An ideal winter tailor-made is in deep 
raspberry faced cloth, the skirt of which is 
pleated and unagegressively yet cunningly 
stitched. The coat has a charming little 
stole collar of ermine, the skins crossing with 


Well-dressed 


a couple of wee heads at the back. Vest 
and belt are of raspberry velvet, triple sets 
of plain gold buckles offering a welcome 
alternative to the somewhat overdone 
button. The sleeves are tight from the 
elbow downwards and finished with a 
circular turn-back cuff embroidered in oval 
rings, repeating the idea of the buckle 
in gold. 

“The latest hat trimmings seem to be 
the new “ruffled” wings, whose size 
suggests the domestic goose, and the bird 


A BEAUTIFUL STAGE GOWN AND CLOAK 
Made by Ernest 


of burnished plumage—actual species un- 
known—is also popular. The prettiest are 
in green shading from a rather brilliant 
Lincoln hue to bronze brown. Peacock 
hues are also successful and look particu- 


larly well combined with the new blue y- 


green shades of chameleon moiré and 
taffetas ribbons. 
Hats of crépe de chine and chiffon 


present the anomaly of dark fur crowns, 
whil camellias, gardenias, and velvet 
roses are used as trimmings. 

A beautiful evening gown carried out 
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THE: PATEER 


Woman—Notes at Random. 


in a pale shade of yellowish green has the 
ample skirt adorned with intertwined fes- 
toons of gathered bands of satin flatly 
applied. At each angle is arranged a 
little bow of tarnished silver ribbon. The 
corsage is cut to an uncompromising 
point at the waist, each side simply 
finished with tarnished silver. buttons, 
a very fluffy chemisette of gathered tulle 
showing within. A square collarette with 
zouave fronts of real lace. picked out 
in silver maintains the rather severe 
character of the gown, and there is a 
most fascinating little sash of silver tissue 
with long pearl fringe. fastening at the 
side. This combination is most amazingly 
effective by lamplight. 

The tinsel embroideries which first put 
In a_ hesitating appearance upon very 
smart millinery are now boldly asserting 
their claims to recognition in the shape oi 
facings and collar- bands on cloth coats. 
As yet, however, they are to be reckoned 
amongst the luxuries sacred to the few. 

Quite a novel notion is the inlaying 
of trinkets with polished wood. A new 
brooch reas a crook-handled stick, 
the crook of which may be set with gems, 
the stick proper being inlaid with a con- 
trasting or harmonising shade in wood. 

We are all so wonderfully scientific in 
these days, and the properties of drugs are 
so well understood by medical men_ if 
not by the man in the street actually, 
that no one can justly lay claim to the 
possession of a medicine the action of 
which is undiscoverable by others. Yet 
there are few people who on hearing such 
and such a specific recommended even take 
the trouble to investigate its claims to be 
regarded as a standard cure in the cold 
light of scientific possibility, and I know 
of no matter in which the public is so 
profoundly interested and so profoundly 
careless as in the origin and cure of falling 


hair. The most haid- headed—yea, and 
the baldest—of men will buy a hair re- 
storer with a childlike faith without 


troubling to ask if the inventor has even a 
general knowledge of the causes of hair 
falling and turning prematurely grey, nor 
does he consider for an instant that 
unless the cause is known any so- 
called remedy is hardly likely to be 
efficacious. These few truths came 
home to me vividly of late when reading 
an advertisement of the Capsuloid Com- 
pany, Ltd., 47, Holborn Viaduct, in which 
the cause of the fall was mentioned and 
sound reasons adduced for following a 
certain treatment. I do not 
remember ever hearing of this 
aspect of ihe question before. 
As usual the cause is the 
ubiquitous microbe or germ. 
The home it prefers is the roots 
of the human hair, for here it 
can multiply and live at ease, 
ultimately if unchecked destroy- 
ing the root, which loses all tone 
and vigour ‘and causes tie fall 
of the hair, Little logic will be 
required to follow the argument 
that the cure must be aimed 
at the microbe, and this is exactly where 
capsuloids come in. ‘Taken internally 
they actually destroy the germs, stopping 
the fall, and in the case of premature 
greyness, which is another phase of the 
same disease, they are equally successful. 


To understand the matter thoroughly 
as one should an interesting booklet 
can be-~ procured from the Capsuloid 
Company, Ltd. 47, Holborn . Viaduct, 
London, E.C. Capsuloids also improve 
the -general health. »1 know, for I have 


tried them. 
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MOTOR SPARAKAS_WEERK BY WEEK. 


The Argylls. —- Probably the most 
striking example of the growth of the 
automobile industry in the United King- 
dom is afforded by the financial success 
and extensive recent development of 
Argyll Motors, Ltd., at one time quite a 
small though always virile industrial cor- 
poration. The directors have not. only 
been pushful but have made their market 
by providing what was required by the 
great majority of car-buyers—a reliable 
car of good appearance at a reasonable 
price. Iam not one of those to cavil at 
a British manufacturing firm for selling 
an article which is not wholly British. 
Indeed, | think they are to be commended 
in using for their cars any parts or com- 
ponents which their commercial 
acumen and engineering know- 
ledge assure them are best suited 
to theirrequirements. They would 
indeed be lacking in the former 
businesslike trait were they to 
refuse to purchase abroad what 
they are unable to obtain, whether 
of equal excellence or price, in 
their own country. And I con- 
sider one of the main ee for 
the general success of the Argyll 
company was in recognising the 
excellence of and using one of the 
best. internal-combustion engines 
yet made, namely, the Aster, albeit 
of French manufacture. It is true 
that in. the 24-h.p. car they use the Argyll 
engine, but the other models retain the 
Aster. Whether or not in the future, with 
the enormously-increased capacity for out- 
put ie their new works in Alexandria 
(N.B., by the way, not Egypt) will afford, 
ey will manufacture their own engines 
for all models I do not know. I believe I 
am right insaying that the rest of the car 
is actually made and manufactured at 
their own works, poe ing the well-made 
bodies that one has learned to associate 
with the Argyll cars. The recent esta- 
blishment of their own branch selling 
establishment in London is indicative of 
the energy and enterprise of the direc- 
torate. 


Police Traps.—I have not tlie least 
sympathy with that batch of five or six 
motorists who were last week heavily and 
justly fined for exceeding forty miles an 
hour, but I, with all practical and con- 
siderate drivers, consider that the infliction 
of heavy fines for exceeding the limit by 
two or three miles affords an 
example of the exercising of a 
giant's strength brutally ; more 
particularly when, as 
in nine cases out of 
ten, police traps are 
set purely and simply 
as traps, and not with 
the remotest idea 
of protecting the 
general public at 
any particularspot 
where probable or 
hidden danger 
may exist. That 
enlightened 
chief con- 
stable who 
instructs his 
subordinates 
not to issue 
any pro- 
cess unless 


Built by the Electromobile Company, Ltd., 


twenty-five miles an hour is exceeded, 
when no danger to the public was 
thereby or otherwise manifested, is, in 
my opinion, the man who consilers and 
administers the “law” if not the letter, 
at least intelligently and certainly broad- 
mindedly. The police traps in England 
are becoming notorious even abroad, 
and an instance of the damaging elfect 
they are having occurred to me_per- 
sonally only last: week. I have an 
American friend who spends ordinarily 
four months a year in England—two in 
the spring and two in the autumn—mainly 
in touring about the ‘old country,’ 

in the the charms of 
which American is more 


appreciation of 
your 


cultured 


THE VERY ELEGANT AND UP-TO-DATE CUPELLE MOTOR CAR 


British than are we ourselves. He called 
on me last week; he is a motorist 
and a considerate driver, but he told me 


he was going through to tour on the 
Continent, as last spring, although he 


drives from choice well within the limit; 
the constant thought of being stopped and 
hauled before a magistrate for an alleged 
offence, prejudged and determined on the 
bare testimony of a cheap stop-watch in 
the hands of an unskilled and interested 
user was too great a strain, and robbed 
him of the complete enjoyment which our 
lovely country otherwise always afforded 
him and his family.. He is a rich man 


who travels with his family and spends 
lavishly. He 


money somewhat tours 


A VERY HANDSOME SINGLE LANDAULET 


of Curzon Street, W. 
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the country to see it and not to get 
from one place to another as fast as 
possible. The money this man and others 
like him (this is not an isolated instance 
in my own knowledge) would have spent, 
and preferably spent, here goes abroad 
solely and simply because our. police 
acting under the control of our pre- 
judiced magistracy, only too often set 
traps to catch money, and not to protect 
the public. 


Electric Carriages.-- There are more 
rumours in the air about the Edison’ long- 
distance battery for electric vehicles. 
Whether there is more foundation than before 
for this desirable aid to quiet locomotion 
I do not know. So far as this 
country is concerned there is 
nothing novel just now promising 
for the near future. There is no 
doubt that the electric carriage is 
the ideal type for town use, and 
the Electromobile Company, Ltd., 
of 7, Curzon Street, has certainly 
put the smartest landaulets yet 
seen on the market as they can 
be opened right out and form in 
fine weather a perfectly open car- 
riage. Recognising that electric 
carriages have a naturally limited 
radius on one charge of the 
batteries the company is intro- 
ducing a petrol landaulet with a 
15-h.p. engine and with the carriagework 
very much on the lines of their electro- 
mobiles. This will, of course, besides pre- 
senting the smart, townlike appearance of 
the well-known electromobile, enable the 
users to proceed as far afield as they may 
desire. Some day doubtless we shall get 
the power and w eight of batteries in more 
convenient accord, then petrol cars will 
meet witha formidable rival. I was struck 
when recently in New York with the far 
greater number of electric vehicles there 


in use, both for private and’ commercial 
purposes. R. Denys Dunpas. 
An Agricultural Motor.—I have just 


received a useful booklet of instructions 
for driving and working the St. Ivel 
agricultural motor. In view of the 
progress which has been made in 
connection with — this motor 
in agricultural work the book will 
be very welcome. Experience of 
the past has shown that it is much 
more necessary to give a book of 
instructions explaining the working 
of the machine in every detail 
in connection with motors for 
agricultural work than is the 
case with motors for pleasure 
purposes as the machines 
are worked by men 
having no mechanical 
knowledge whatever. 


¥ The Vanderbilt Cup.— 
It is interesting to know 

| that the first occasion on 
which tyres made by a 
British company have 
been used on foreign cars 
in an international race 
was when the Darracq 
cars, fitted with Dunlop 
tyres, did so well in the 
recent cup race at Long 
Island. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Day—Friday, November 10 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, October 25, and Monday, November 13 
Pay Days—Friday, October 27, and Wednesday, November 15 
Consols—Thursday, November 2 


Bank Rate, 


Money.—The “ dear-money” scare which demoralised the 
Stock Exchange a week ago was showing signs of abatement 
on the eve of the settlement, thanks to the reassuring Bank 
return. or two or three days the Bank bought gold at 
77s. tod. per oz., and then as the French exchange hardened 
was enabled to secure several further parcels at 77s. 93d. The 
demands of Egypt have not yet been fully satishied, a second 
million of the Indian remittances having been stopped at Port 
Said on Saturday, involving the transfer of the same amount by 
the Bank to the India Council’ s currency reserve. New Y ork, 
however, appears to have seen the worst of its monetary 
stringency, at any rate until the removal cf the maize harvest. 
The surplus reserves of the - Associated Banks increased by 
2,375,000 dollars last week and now stand at 123 million dollars. 
The reserve of the Bank of England rose £1 086, 000 to over 
214 millions, the ratio to liabilities improving 14 per cent. to 
nearly 43+ per cent. The fact that the Old Lady has been 
doing a largish business in discounting : 
three. months bills has been interpreted 
as an argument against a5 per cent. 
Bank rate in the immediate future. 


Four per Cent. 


The Stock Markets.—Although no 
official announcement has been ‘made 
as to the issue price of the new Russie n 
loan the Paris banks have been hard 
at work for nearly a week getting in 
provisional subscriptions. Perhaps 
this overhanging emission was a factor 
in the wave “of pessimism that swept 
over the stock markets in the middle of 
last week. A veritable flood of liquida- 
tion in the Kaffir circus—alleged to be 
the aftermath of the Cronier collapse 
but obviously aggravated by local bear 
selling—synchronised with a bad break 
in Yankees. Things were looking 
their blackest when the unexpectedly 
good Bank return gave the signal for 
one of those dramatic changes for 
which the Stock Exchange is famous. 
The persistent sellers of Consolidated 
Goldfields which had led the slump 
came in eager buyers, and in forty- 
eight hours the price had recovered 3. 
They are talking now of a 5s. dividend, 
but the report is not due for at least 
another week. The rally in Kaffirs 
chiefly interested the professionals, but 
simultaneously the public was taking 
quite an active hand in putting Home 
Rails better. In Tue Tater of 
September 20 I threw out a hint that Great Northern Deferred 
and Great Central Preferred might easily go a few points 
higher. The latter has risen over three this account, and a 
similar advance is seen in Districts. The report of the Under- 
ground Electric Railway Company states that the last of the 
steam trains on the District will disappear with the end of this 
month, The Baker Street and Waterloo line is to be opened by 
March next, while the end of 1906 should see the opening of the 
Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton tube. Good buying 
of Midland Deferred is accompanied by rumours of an amalga- 
mation or working arrangement with the Furness Railway. The 
‘Ordinary stock of the latter has spurted to nearly 70 as compared 
with 51 in the early part of the year. Canadas have been up 
and down—or rather dow n and up—with Americans, the 
strongest stocks being those of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The demand for its products is described as greater than 
the highest pressure can supply. Similarly encouraging reports 
are coming to hand as to the trade revival in the north of 
England, and there has been a noticeable inquiry for the shares 
of those industrial companies likely to benefit therefrom. 

In the depths of last week’s demoralisation in the mining 
market—when Rand Mines were 25s. below the making-up 
price of the end-September settlement—the two shares that 
stood out by themselves phenomenally firm were Tanganyika 
Concessions and Rhodesia Banket. Everyone was_ talking 
about the really wonderful strength displayed, especially by the 
former, which only once for a few hours went below 6. Ihave 
been constant in my recommendation of Tanganyika as the 
finest lock-up purchase in the mining market, and what Thave 
seen this account increases my confidence. 


MR. ARTHUR KEEN 
Chairman of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd. 
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THE, TGAPLER: 


Personalia. —The Stock Exchange has just lost two prominent 
members in Mr. Charles Ansell and Mr. David Wilkinson of the 
Consols market, one of the fathers of the House in virtue of his 
fifty-four years membership. Mr. Ansell, who was only forty- 
six years of age, went out to Kimberley in 1872, but returned 
to England in 1889, when he joined the Stock Exchange in 
partnership with Sir Julius Wernher’s brother-in-law, Mr. Gx 
Mankiewicz. Barely eighteen months ago he came into another 
fortune as chief beneficiary under the will of Mr. Tlomas Shiels, 
one of the pioneers of Kimberley, a director of De Beers and at 
one time the largest individual holder of Chartered shares. 

The portrait on this page is that of Mr. Arthur Keen, whom; 
many good judges regard as the ablest business man in the 
midlands. He is chairman of the big steel combine of Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd., the result of an amalgamation in 
February, 1902, of the businesses of Nettlefolds, the great Bir- 
mingham screw-making concern with which Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was originally connected, and Guest, Keen and Co, 
Ltd., which two years previously had brought together the 
Dowlais Iron Company and the Patent Nut and Bolt Company. 
The present share and debenture capital is over 43 millions, 
valued in the market at a heavy pren ‘um. Mr. Keen is a self- 
made Cheshire man, at one time an employé of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, who has personally superin- 
tended the rise of Smethwick from a small village. He 
helps to direct Bolckow, Vaughan and Co., Ltd., and is chair- 
man of the London City and Midland Bank, perhaps the most 
important financial organisation in the provinces. 


Lonion Motor Omnibus Company.— 
A market movement which may or 
may not be justified is that which 
within the past week or two has 
carried up the £1 shares of the London 
Motor Omnibus Company to £2. 
This company came into existence in 
January last, when 60,000 Ordinary 
shares were offered for subscription at 
par. In July powers were taken to 
increase the nominal capital from 
£103,000 to £303,000 by the creation 
of 40,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £5, the proceeds. 
to be devoted to the extension of the 
business. Now I do not say that the 
Ordinary shares are not worth the 
100 per cent. premium to which they 
have recently been put, but I am sure 
that not one person in ten who notices 
the price has any recollection of the 
rasping turn which the promoters of 
the company secured to themselves. 
Not content with taking the entire 
parcel of 3,000 free founders’ shares 
entitled to one-half of the surplus 
profits after payment of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the paid-up Ordinary 
capital, the promoting syndicate 
obtained the call of the.40,000 Ordinary 
shares not included in the first issue, 
one-half of the number at par and the 
other half at a premium of half-a-crown 
per share. There are more unlikely 
things than that the market is now being rigged to enable the pro- 
moters to pocket the profits on this unconscionable arrangement. 


Whitlock 


The False Prophet, Lawson.—On Monday, August 28, 1905, 
one of his famous advertisements was published simultaneously 
in the financial papers of America and Europe above the signa- 
ture of Thomas W. Lawson, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. The author 
of Frenzied Finance had up to that time done his best to 
maintain the pose of philanthropist in his denunciations of his 
quondam associates in the Amalgamated Copper flotation. In 
the advertisement just mentioned he forsook that attitude and 
came out brazenly asa speculator on the bear tack, appealing 
to the public to supply him with funds to run a ten- million- 
dollar pool for the express purpose of selling copper and smelt- 
ing stocks “short.” On the day his advertisement appeared, 
just over eight weeks ago, the price of Amalgamated Copper 
shares was 86} in New York and ne metal was selling in 
London at £712 per ton for cash. The Boston mountebank 
cannot have made much profit up i the present out of his 
benevolent scheme of wreckage, and on Thursday last another 
of his advertisements appeared in numberless European and 
American papers predicting “ the quickest and most destructive 
of all crashes in copper stocks and the metal.” Descending 
from generalities to detail Lawson committed himself in this 
wise :— 

I want every person interested in coppor stocks or the metal to cut this out and paste 


it up for future reference; the declaration of the dividend on Amalgamated to-day will 
mark the doom of the present copper boom. 


Thursday came and went, and the directors of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company declared their usual. quarterly dividend of 


THE TATLER 


1} per cent. The only effect was a fall of exactly & in Amalga- 
mated on the day, the closing price in New York being 84}. 
The price of copper in London at the same time was £723 for 
money. In their market report from New York Reuter curtly 
remarked :— 

Lawson made an attack on copper stocks, but it did not have much effect. 
Nothing has been heard of his ten-million-dollar bear pool since 
he appealed for subscriptions, and 
unless his prophesies begin to bear 
fruit of a somewhat more valuable 
character than they have borne up to 
the present investors‘on both sides of 
the Atlantic will cease to take the 
slightest notice of his disingenuous 
screeches. In the meantime the fact 
that copper commands a cash price of 
37s. 6d. per ton more for cash than for 
deliveries three months ahead indicates 
the existence of a substantial “short” 
position in the metal. 


The Rio Tinto Posit‘on.—I referred 
last week to the proposal of the directors 
of the Rio Tinto company for the 
creation of 50,000 new shares of £5 to 
provide the wherewithal for the re- 
demption of the company’s ‘mortgage 
debt. At the extraordinary general 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel 
on Thursday, when this proposal was 
sanctioned by the shareholders, Mr. 
Charles W. Fielding, who presided, 
pointed out that unless this mortgage 
debt was cleared away the mine would 
be for a further twenty-four years sub- 
ject to a charge of over £200,000 per 
annum for interest and sinking fund. 
The Preference shareholders’ position 
becomes greatly improved. by the 
change as without any drawback they 
will now have the first charge on the 
property. ©The Ordinary shareholders 
will in future have in front of them 
only £1,625,000; the amount of the 
Preference share capital, instead of as 
now nearly five millions. ‘The increase 
of £250,000 additional Ordinary capital 
results in £12 of capital being got rid 
of for each pound now ‘added. The 
new issue is to be made in the proportion of one share for every 
complete seven shares now held, and the expectation is that 
they willbe offered at £65 per share cum dividend; that is to 
say, they will cost the shareholders £61 per share if the final 
dividend of the year is equal to the 4os. interim dividend about 
to be paid. At present prices the allotment represents a bonus 
of about 18s. per share to those shareholders who prefer to 
dispose of their rights. 

Mr. Fielding made an interestin= 
statement in regard to the life of the 
Rio Tinto mine. He recalled the fact 
that in 1896 his predecessor in the 
chair stated that recent measurements 
had shown not less than 135 million 
tons of-ore as left in the mines. Since 
then more ore has been discovered by 
the exploration works, and such works 
in future will almost certainly open 
up additional quantities, but at the 
present rate of output it is safe to say 
that the ore known to exist to-day 
will last for sixty years, and probably 
much longer. That is a sufficiently 
comforting statement for the holders 
of Rio Tinto shares, who have no 
immediate cause to be disturbed by 
the prospect of enormous develop- 
ments in copper production from fresh 
fields. Copper is the metal for which 
the demand promises to keep on level 
terms with the supply, for we live in 
an age of electrical progress, and elec- 
tricity without copper is as nothing 
worth. I have in previous articles 
given particulars of the remarkable 
promise of the Spassky copper mines of 
Siberia and of the still greater poten- 
tialities of the Tanganyika Concessions, 
Ltd., with its deposits of high-grade 
copper ore that can be valued only in 
terms of scores of millions sterling. 
There is room for all. 


MR. CHARLES W. FIELDING 


Chairman of the Rio Tinto company 


LIEUT..COLONEL D. A. KINLOCH, C.B., 
Captain of the St. Andrews Golf Club 
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Mr. Charles W. Fielding, of whom a sketch appears on this 
page, succeeded to the chairmanship of the Rio Tinto company 
on the death in May, 1904, of Mr. J. J. Jardine Keswick of 
Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. He was previously deputy chairman 
of the company, having been appointed a director in May, 1900, 
on the death of Mr. W. Duff Bruce. Mr. Fielding is an expert 
in the copper trade being a partner in the firm of Matheson 
and Co., 3, Lombard Street, E.C. He 
is also on the board of the Mountain 
Copper Company. 


Brunner Mond Prosperity.—Was it 
not Lord Beaconsfield who said, “ If 
you want to gauge the prosperity of a 
country keep your eye on its market 
in chemicals’? If every enterprise in 
the kingdom were as flourishing as 
Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd., the well- 
known chemical manufacturers of 
Northwich, there would be little need 
for anxiety in regard to the trade of 
Great Britain. At the last annual 
meeting held in Liverpool in May. Sir 
John Brunner, M.P., recalled an inter- 
view he had had a good many years 
previously with a company promoter 
who bid him first three millions, then 
four millions, and finally five millions 
in cash or shares for the undertaking 
of the present company. ‘That offer, 
of course, was politely declined, and 
the nominal capitalisation of Brunner 
Mond and Co., Ltd., to-day is some- 
where about two and a quarter millions, 
including the 7 per cent. Preference 
issue of £826,780. The Ordinary capital 
consists of 809,324 £1 Ordinary shares 
fully- paid and a further 662,830 
Ordinary shares on which only tos. 
per share has been called up. _ The 
directors ‘are now proposing to call up 
the remaining tos. on these shares, and 
some fortunate speculators who got 
wind of what was on the way have 
netted some nice little profits by buying 
the partly-paid shares during the past 
few weeks. 

The lowest price during the current 
year was 2%, and at the beginning of 
October they were quoted at 42. A steady rise day by day 
culminated on Thursday in a spurt to 64, the fully-paid shares 
at the same time touching 8, which compared with 5, the 
lowest of the year. The interim dividend just declared is at 
the rate of 174 per cent. for the six months as against 15 per 
cent. for the corresponding period of 1904, but at the same time 
the directors propose to distribute by way of bonus a portion of 
the reserve fund, now standing at a 
round million, at the rate of 33} per 
cent., which can be taken either in 
cash or paid-up shares at par. 


Motor Car Insurance.—Motor car- 
owners who have experienced the 
difficulty of insuring their cars on fair 
terms, since so many of the leading 
insurance companies look askance at 
this. class of business, will be glad to 
hear that Lieut.-Colonel D, A. Win- 
loch, C.B., M.V.O., late of the Grenadier 
Guards, who is this year’s captain of 
the Royal and Antient Golf Club at 
St. Andrews, has stepped into the 
breach. Having made arrangements 
for the insurance of motor cars at 
Lloyd's he is ready to give informa- 
tion on what appear to be very generous 
terms to any motor Car-owner who 
will write to him for a‘ prospectus to 
13, Leadenhall Street, F.C. 


Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd.— That the 
cycle trade is not altogether in the 
hopeless state that some pessimists 
have suggested is proved by the 
eleventh annual report of the directors 
of Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. The net 
profits for the year ended July, 1905, 
amounted to £46,512, the biggest total 
in the history of the company. ‘The 
Ordinary shareholders get a 10 per 
cent, dividend, and the various reserve 
funds are increased by £30,000. 

RuGINALD GEARD, 


Gabell & Co. 
M.V.O 


